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Britain, France and Germany 


HE British Ccileseatsia has decided to accept the United 
States’ offer to effect an economic fusion between the 
American zone and other zones in Germany. This decision 
is probably the most important development in British policy 
since the Potsdam Conference and it has been taken, as Mr 
Noel Baker made clear in Monday’s Debate, only after pro- 
longed heart-searching and with some misgiving. The over- 
riding reason for the Government’s decision is the appalling 
state of the British zone. The Report on conditions there, pub- 
lished after intensive inquiry on the spot by a subcommittee of 
the Select Committee on-Estimates of the House of Commons, 
makes melancholy reading. “Serious undernourishment ” is 
now widespread., Infantile mortality has risen sharply. Out- 
put in every branch of industry is falling. Unless radical changes 
are introduced, there can be no,escape from the vicious circle 
of industrial decline, agricultural decay and growing starvation. 
It is the hope’ of the British Government that an economic 
fusion with the American % zone will help to remedy this situation. 
The’ chief contribution | ‘the British expect is some help 
towards an improvement. in food supplies. The American 
zone. .is + NS, , the level of rations is higher 
and a more . igorous.... agricultural. policy -might enable 





fal fot pig be di fairly soon in the 
British zone... Mr. Noel. Baker .was,, perhaps ominously, silent 
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military authorities are known to oppose a sharing of supplies. 
Yet if the United States authorities have the much closer 
link with the British zone which joint administration of trade, 
finance, industry and commerce are certain to give them, they 
will be under very strong moral compulsion to use American 
funds and American grain reserves for both their own and the 
British zone. 

In reality, the new step is likely to have more important 
political than economic repercussions. The economic fusion 
will do no. more than provide some slight alleviations. 
The political consequences of the fusion may bedecisive. True, Mr 
Byrnes has directed his invitation to all four occupying Powers. 
Mr Noel Baker repeated in the most emphatic terms the British 
Government’s desire that Russia and France should accept the 
American invitation. The Allied Control Commission will be 
maintained in Berlin and every effort will be made to persuade 
the Russians to accept the formula of economic unity It is, 
nevertheless, possible that they will not do so ; in which case, 
there is a danger that the fusion of the zones in the West will 
lead to an intensification of the division between the Western 
zones and Russian zone. Thus, while continuing to press the 
Russians by all the arts of persuasion to avoid this deplorable 
outcome, the Western Powers—Britain in particular—must 
think out the possible implications of a Russian refusal. 

In the proposals for a “Western” solution put forward in 
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Way 
these columns from time to time, The Economist has attempted 


to define the conditions under which Western Germany, cut off 
from its Eastern hinterland, could exist and, in particular, to 
work out its relations to Western Europe. The first need is 
an immediate drive to end the vicious spiral of “ no coal-no-food- 
no work-no-coal ” by tackling the question of general industrial 
recovery in the Ruhr, in particular by raising steel output. The 
longer term problem is to fit this revived industry into an 
economic unit large enough to compensate for the loss of mar- 
kets in the East, and stable enough to prevent a later serious 
depression of the Ruhr’s revived industry. The short term 
problem is one of food and coal. That more food should go 
to the British zone cannot now be disputed. Nor is it permis- 
sible that simple financial considerations—the added cost to 
the British taxpayer—should stand in the way of increased 
rations. The real problem is, however, likely to remain the 
shortage of food, not of money. Undoubtedly, there will be 
shortages in 1947 and the Germans will continue to stand at 
the end of the queue ; thus it is not too early to begin plan- 
ning with the Eien Government methods for ensuring 
supplies in the crucial months next spring. 

_ The problem of increasing coal supplies also involves Britain’s 
relations with other Powers. At present, a little over half the 
Ruhr’s output (running at present at the level of about 50 mil- 
lion tons a year) remains in the British zone. The rest goes in 
exports and to the other zones. The British authorities in the 
Ruhr claim that unless there is a moratorium on coal exports 
for a few months, they cannot increase steel output sufficiently 
to restore mining equipment or to provide for the replacement 
of agricultural machinery (essential if local food supplies are 
to be increased). The Sub-Committee of the Parliamentary 
Select Committee recommend that a six months’ cessation of 
coal exports should be considered. 


There is a grave risk that, if the countries in Western Europe 
do not accept a temporary cut now, the deterioration in the 


Ruhr industrial position will enforce on them an inescapable 
cut later. 


It is at this point that the British Government’s policy becomes 
inseparable from the problem of its relations with France. No 
scheme for the Ruhr—either of short-term industrial recovery 
or of long-term economic integration—can be drawn up in 
isolation from the French or, above all, in opposition to them, 
_ and hitherto it must be confessed that a very wide gap has 

separated the French and British points of view. Far from 

accepting the British view that a moratorium on coal exports is 
necessary, the French wish coal exports to be increased. Their 
present industrial structure—quite apart from the expansion 
forecast in the Monnet Plan—depends upon Ruhr coal. British 
coal exports to France have all but ceased, American coal is 
expensive and its arrival irregular. French domestic output is 
now actually above its pre-war figure, but the increase does not 
compensate for the decline in imports from Britain. Only the 
Ruhr can make good the balance, and the French are determined 
that it shall do so. Mr Noel Baker’s remarks in the debate 
suggested that the British Government has decided not to make 
any change in policy, at least before the winter, and is not pre- 
pared to face the opposition with which a coal moratorium would 
be met. But meanwhile the deadlock in the Ruhr itself remains 
and grows more intractable. Nor is the dealock confined 
to the stubborn issue of industrial revival in the Ruhr. 

The Western Powers have not agreed on any plan 

to integrate the industrial complex of the Ruhr into a 

wider economic framework in Western Europe. The hopes that 

the French and the British would move in the direction of greater 
economic integration after the war have been grievously contra- 
dicted in the last year. The only efforts at integration in Western 

Eu are being made by the Belgians and the Dutch. Between 
Britain and France, even trade prospects are poor and economic 
relations generally have been limited, and even embittered, by 
the long financial disagreement between the British and F; 
Treasuries. 
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Such a situation can be transformed only by a decisive attempt 
to put the sahiaece aamraremadarned Hitherto 
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there has been a very wide gap between the British ay 
the French conceptions of the future relations of German 
to Western Europe. In the past, General de Gaulle, anj 
after him M. Bidault, have been the apostles of the complex 
political and economic separation of the Ruhr and the Rhinelang 
from Germany. The British, in their turn, have refused 1 
consider a solution they believe to be absolutely untenable 
Yet their policy on this vital question of relations with Franc 
and its implications for Germany has been somewhat negative. 
Mr Bevin has spoken generally of his desire for close relation; 
with France and a positive plan for a federal structure for Ger. 
many and the internationalisation of the Ruhr was produced by 
the Foreign Office in March. But have the Foreign Secretary anj 
his advisers really attempted to make a coherent picture of their 
future relations with France and Germany, to fill in the details, 
to define the assets and face the liabilities and present it to the 
French with all the vigour and persuasion and publicity at their 
command? General de Gaulle’s recent speech at Bar-le-Duc 
offers a new opportunity for considering the possibilities. It js 
true that he still asks for the Rhine as the frontier of France, bur 
he no longer demands the political separation of the Ruhr from 
Germany, and his picture of a federal Germany, within which 
the Ruhr has a special international status, is not so far re- 
moved from Mr Bevin’s earlier draft. General de Gaulle is 
not the French Government, but he is an important guide to 
French opinion and since he put his proposals forward within 
the framework of an Anglo-French alliance, the occasion may 
well be ripe for a new British approach. 


What form should it take? A short-term plan might include 
a renewed invitation to the French to fuse their zone economic- 
ally with the others in return for a direct say in the administra 
tion of the Ruhr. The offer might also be made to work out with 
French technicians a programme for increasing the long-term 
output of Ruhr coal. Since the arguments for devoting in the 
short run a larger proportion of coal to industrial revival in 
the Ruhr itself ‘seem technically unanswerable, if output is not 
actually to fall, it should be possible to persuade the French in 
sheer: self-interest to agree to revised export quotas. And 
it might be all the easier to persuade them if the British 
could work out and offer to the French (and the Belgians 
and the Dutch), say, a ten-year plan for altering the industrial 
balance within the West European industrial complex by de- 
veloping steel plants and manufactures cutside the Ruhr 
while concentrating there the production of coal and coke. Such 
a plan would be no more complicated to work out than the 
Plan for the Level of Industry, and at the end of ten years the 
Ruhr would be thoroughly integrated, in a subordinate role, 
into the economy of Western Europe. It is perhaps an idle 
dream to hope that such a scheme could be backed by the offer 
of the simplest and most organic method of achieving an inte- 
grated economy— 4 Franco-British Customs Union designed to 
link up with the proposed union between Belgium, Holland and 
Luxembourg, and to include the Ruhr and possibly the rest of 
the Western zones as well. Such an offer would genuinely trans- 
form the present deadlock and open new perspectives. 


x 


The fusion of the British and American zones creates a new 
situation in which the emerg 


bolder they are the more chance they have of breaking the log- 
jam in Anglo-French relations. Long ago, before the German 
onslaught on France, when the French and the British were 
peoce_—tiny, hal-earelly, dstontally. M, Past Reyoed 
implored them to adopt the watchword that could bring 
salvation—“ lucidity and daring.” Are those qualities any !¢ss 
Necessary to-day? : 
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: The Health Bill 
= OTHING has happened during the passage of the nd later, on the same clause, he said 
r National Health Service Bill through the House of Com- We must look at this as practical persons... If the language 




























ons to alter the main structure of the original proposals. Nor 
is likely that the House of Lords will pass any important 
mendments—if they did, they would presumably not be ac- 
pted by the -and the outline of the health service, 
hen it gradually comes into operation after April 1, 1948, is 
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‘by wus reasonably plain. It will fall into three clear divisions: the 
and ospital and specialist services, planned and executed by regional 
reit sdies but administered in day to day matters by local hospital 
ils, panagement committees ; the local authorities’ services, which 


vil! consist in the main of their existing services, but with their 
ospitals shorn away and a big new obligation—the provision of 
ealth centres—added ; and the general medical, dental and 
upplementary services to be established and administered by 
ew local bodies—executive councils—partly professional in 
omposition, which will be set up for every local health 
uthority’s area. 


This outline of the structure of the health service, brief 
ough it is, shows what a formidable task the state has under- 
aken. To provide a complete hospital and specialist service 
lone might well have been considered a big enough headache 
‘or the Minister of Health. It is presumably for this reason that 
Bevan, throughout the proceedings in committee, firmly 
et his face against any proposals that might tie his hands. He 
has asked for virtually unlimited powers, and obtained them, 
not because he wants to be a health dictator, as his opponents 
laim, but because that is the last thing he dare be. It would 
need an establishment far beyond anything the Ministry of 
ealth could hope to acquire if he were to attempt to oversee 
he detailed running of the health services. But until they are 
unning, or at least until the structure has been set up, no one 
an tell what powers will be necessary and what can be discarded 
practice. Wide powers are to be taken in order to achieve 
flexibility, not excessive centralisation. 

That, at least, seems a reasonable interpretation of this enab- 
ing Bill, which, in an entirely new field of activity for the state, 
possibly leaves more undefined, and introduces more ambigui- 
ies, than any comparable measure. It is an interpretation, more- 
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ch bver, that seems to be borne out by Mr Bevan’s declarations 
he hroughout the proceedings in the Commons. Thus on Clause 
he 4, he said: 

e, 


I think hon. members realise that all these things depend 
upon a sensible administration. We cannot put all this into the 
Bill. The hon. and learned Member is asking a little too much. 


Se 


of the clause does not carry out what I am saying, we will look 

at it and see that it does, but what we really intend to do is to 

act as sensible persons. . . 

_The difficulty about this assumption of wide powers, which 
will not be more closely defined until the regulations and orders 
appear, is that at the present stage, and even when the Bill has 
received the Royal Assent, it leaves a great deal unknown. For 
instance, the efficiency of the hospital service will probably 
stand or fall by the regional hospital boards, which will have the 
unenviable task of deciding which hospitals should be closed 
altogether, which down-graded, and which promoted. There 
will be much local heart-burning and many local loyalties will be 
roused when these decisions are made. Yet the composition of 
the boards, and the areas they will be responsible for, are still 
not known. It is stated in the Bill that the members are to be 
appointed by the minister and shall include persons 
appointed after consultation with interested parties, such as a 
university, the medical profession and the loca! health authority ; 
on the other hand, the Minister has declared that they are to be 
experts rather than representatives, so that the consultation is 

to be somewhat formal. Nor is the size of the regions 
at all certain. Each, if possible, is to be associated with a univer- 
sity and medical school. But they are not apparently, to be 
geographical areas so much as an agglomeration of hospitals 
providing a complete service—“It is very difficult,” said Mr 
Bevan candidly, “to find language to define the situation.” 

The same difficulty is presumably responsible for the lack of 
precise definition in other clauses of the Bill. Mr Bevan has 
conceded that hospital management committees, as well as the 
regional boards and the boards of governors of teaching hos- 
pitals, should be empowered to accept gifts, but he firmly set 
his face against any amendment that might give the committees 
too much formal independence—“ We do not want the hospital 
management committees to become such autonomous bodies as 
once more to atomise the whole structure. . . .” On the other 
hand, he recognised the danger of over-centralisation of the 
hospital service if it were administered by uniform regulations. 
The management committee, he emphasised, is “the vital 
element in the administration.” And he promised that the 
regional boards’ schemes for administering the hospitals would 
not be approved unless they provided for “very considerable 
devolution of responsibility to the managemen: committees.” 


A similar distinction between what the Minister has power 
to do and what he intends to do arose during the debates on the 
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the sale and purchase of medical practices by doctors in the 
public service. The formal power of appointment to a vacancy 
in the public service will rest with the medical practices com- 
mittee, a mainly professional body, it is true, but one that is to 
be appointed by the Minister and responsible only tohim. But 
the effective power, according to Mr Bevan, will lie with the 
local medical committees of the executive councils, who will 
make recommendations to the councils whenever a new appoint- 
ment is to be made. The medical practices committee will 
merely, so it is intended, confirm the appointment, except when 
some irregularity in the method of appointment has occurred. 
Thus, in practice, the doctors in a given locality will have a 
clear voice in the choice of a new colleague. 

In the last stages of the proceedings in the House of Com- 
mons, considerable discussion took place on Clause 42, which 
gives an executive council power to remove any practitioner in 
the general medical services, whether doctor, dentist or pharma- 
cist, from the list, if his inclusion in it “ would be prejudicial to 
the efficiency of the services in question.” As the clause stands, 
a doctor will have the right of appeal from the decision of an 
executive council, first, to an ad hoc tribunal and then to the 
Minister, but he will have no appeal to the court. The Opposi- 
tion argued that since removal from the list of persons serving 
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in the national health service would amount to a sentence ¢ 
professional death, the final decision in the matter should oy 
rest with the Minister. In this case, Mr Bevan spoiled jj 
defence by embarking on a confused dissertation on the ry 
tions of the judiciary and the executive instead of relying Solely 
on what he would call a “ sensible ” interpretation of the groun, 
of removal from a list. The result is that it is still not chy 
exactly what offences will bring a doctor within the scope 
this disciplinary machinery—whether they must consist of 
clear breach of contract such as refusal to see a patient » 
whether they are of a far more indeterminate character such x 
to make him, in Mr. Bevan’s words, “a bad influence.” 

On all these matters, can sufficient reliance be placed on M, 
Bevan’s intention to be sensible? He insisted that no amend. 
ment should be accepted which “ would put the health servig 
into the strait jacket of a statute.” Can he guarantee that hi 
administrators will be equally sensible and that they will ng 
impose a strait jacket in spite of his own good intentions? Tix 
National Health Service Bill probably sets up the best structure 
that could be devised for providing such a very personal servic 
for the people. But until it is certain that it will work as M@ 
Bevan intends it to work, final judgment will still have to bk 
reserved. 


Final Settlement for Palestine? 


NCE again, Parliament has debated Palestine. Mr Attlee 
and Mr Byrnes are thrashing out the same well-worn 
subject in Paris. The British and the American experts are 
agreed on their latest proposals as a basis for discussion with 
all the interested parties, though it is more doubtful whether 
the American Zionists will let Mr Truman give the official 
approval of the United States Government. There have been 
new plans for Palestine many times before now. Has any 
genuinely new factor arisen to differentiate the present crisis 
from all those which preceded it? Has some new point emerged, 
or will the British Government’s present thrust and activity 
peter out and relapse into acceptance of some compromise that 
perpetuates the old and seemingly insoluble deadlock? 

There is a new factor, and it is the direct result of the 
dastardly outrage at the King David Hotel on July 22nd. The 
effect of that tragedy has been to convince many Britons, and 
some Americans, that so long as any door is left flapping or 
half-open, the communities—and particularly the more forcible 
of the two, the Zionists—will push at that door without scruple 
for its neighbour’s security and without thought for the long- 
term relations of Jewry with the rest of the world. 

In a word, a new and influential body of people have come 
to see that, whatever else a plan for Palestine presents, it must 
offer a reasonable hope of securing a final settlement. 

Hitherto, all too many Americans have assumed that their 
(and “the world’s”) conscience could be quit of the Jewish 
problem if they simply insisted on the immediate entry of 
100,c00 Jews into Palestine from Europe. The explosion at the 
King David Hotel is a grim reminder that with or without 
100,000 immigrants, the problem of Palestine will remain as 
urgent and insoluble as ever. The other new group of men 
profoundly affected by the outrage are the Civil Servants, the 
British members of the Palestine Service who have hitherto 
devoted their life and labour to the ungrateful task of building 
a functioning Palestinian administration. Now in the light of 
July 22nd many of them feel they can no longer face their 
work unless they can see quite clearly where they are going 
and what outcome lies at the end of their effort. Sir John Shaw, 
the Chief Secretary, has flown to Britain, not only for consulta- 
tions but also to deliver this message to the British Government 
and to point out that even the British administrators now 
demand finality, a definite and clear solution whose term of 
fulfilment can be reasonably foreseen. 

If further proof be sought of the necessity for finality and 
firmness the seeker has but to look at the White Paper giving 
information on recent Jewish acts of-violence. This was 
published last week in justification of the recent arrests of 
leading Zionists. In the conclusion to that White Paper, the 
British Government explains that after six months of widespread 
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Jewish operation costing human lives as well as damage amount- 
ing to £4,000,000, “ it was no longer possible for His Majesty's 
Government to adopt a passive attitude.” In a Zionist telegram, 
of November 1, 1945, quoted earlier in the White Paper, tha 
“passive attitude” is described as follows: “The activitic 
have made a great impression in the country. The authoritics 
are bewildered.” If Anglo-Saxon forbearance is locally inte: 
preted as bewilderment, it is plain that courage and finality are 
very much overdue. 

Do the proposals submitted to Parliament by Mr Morrison 
on Wednesday offer the maximum degree of finality that 's 
possible at the present stage? Briefly they are that Palestixe 
shall become a federated territory with four components—: 
Jewish province, an Arab province and two provinces under 
British administration, one including the three-times holy places 
at Jerusalem and the other including the Negeb in the south. 
The provinces run by the two communities are to be autonomous 
in all matters of provincial importance, but will for an indefinite 
period be subject to the Central Government at Jerusalem 
matters such as foreign relations, foreign exchange, customs. 
excise, civil aviation and possibly the judiciary. On the vit 
question of immigration, the proposal is that the provincil 
governments shall have provincial powers to limit it, but tha 
the final word shall lie with the central government, which wil 
judge of the provincial recommendations in the light of economic 
absorptive capacity. The proposed division of Palestine 's 
different from that suggested by the Peel Commission,* which 
recommended the establishment of two completely sovereig 
and independent states. The British were to give up the mat- 
date and withdraw—although the report held our the possibility 
of permanent treaty relations. Since this proposal was held ‘0 
leave too great a proportion of the Arabs under Jewish contrd, 
the W Commission in 1938 introduced the idea ¢ 
neutral, unallotted areas flanking much smallet Jewish and 
Arab states ; these areas would remain under Mandatory contro 
and might later be allotted to one or other of the states. Hovw- 
ever, it was clear that-under any scheme of partition, the back 
ward Arab community would not be self-supporting, so th: 
Woodhead Commission reported agai cuales partition in 
favour of economic federalism, in which 3 important fiscal powers 
would remain with the Central Government. The new plan 's 
thus nearer to the Woodhead than to the Peel Report, since ! 
gives the Central Government considerable powers over the 
provinces and provides for a subsidy to the Arab province. _ 

It is as well to be clear that the rejection of outright partition 
has serious disadvantages. By leaving all the most important! 

* It was stated in The Economist of July 20th that the Peel Com- 
mission rejected partition. This was an error. The reference should 
have been to the. Woodhead Committee. 
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owers to the central government, this federal plan fails to 
ompel the communities to shoulder final responsibility for the 
slicies they advocate. This is eke important in the case 
f the Jews and immigration. It can be argued—and with some 
ason—that if the last word had been left to a Zionist pro- 
incial government it would at once have filled its land to 
ursting point and then applied for more living space. On 
ne other hand, unless the Jews have the last word, they will 
ontinue irresponsibly to press for more numbers than their 
eighbours will peacefully tolerate. In other words, the British 
overnment will remain subject to the pressures and kicks from 
slam and Jewry and Washington that have embarrassed it for 
ears. Indeed, this illustration of the unsolved dilemma of immi- 
ation is only one of the wider difficulty—that the only 
olution that would give finality, as Mr Stanley pointed out in 
he debate, would be complete partition. The Peel Report 
faced this fact squarely. In a brilliant summing-up, aptly 
headed “ The Force of Circumstances,” it argued that cantonisa- 
ion or federalism carried all the disadvantages of partition 
vithout its “ one supreme advantage—the possibility it offers of 
entual peace.” 

Would it, then, be wise, as many Members in the debate 
dvocated, to go back to complete partition? The difficulty is 
hat Palestine is not an isolated problem of settling Jewish and 
Arab differences. It is now vitally involved in British imperial 
security. Broadly speaking, the British have three pressing 
nterests in the Palestine problem. The first is to produce a 
solution which will free them once and for all from the juggling 


between Arab and Jew which earns them the animus of both 
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and discredit in the eyes of the world. Closely allied to this is 
the second need—to produce a plan which Uno will accept when 
the problem is brought before it’as it must be. The third 
interest is to safeguard British imperial communications, par- 
ticularly in the Canal Zone. This the Chief of Staff have decided 
can best be done from an imperial base in South Palestine. Of 
these three interests, one and two are compatible with each other 
and can be met by partition and a complete British withdrawal— 
the course advocated by the Peel Commission. If, however, the 
third interest—imperial security—is paramount, then the 
Government’s present plan is probably the best that can be 
devised. But it may be difficult to win for it either the assent 
of the Jews and Arabs or the approval of Uno. 

_ Great Britain is within its clear rights in seeking to safeguard 
its imperial security. Least of all are the Arabs or the Jews 
entitled to blame the British, but for whom there would have 
been neither an Arab League nor a National Home. But every- 
body will nevertheless blame the British and the Government. 
Parliament and the public would be well advised to realise that 
the new scheme will not spare them either disturbance ini Pales- 
tine or opprobrium everywhere. It may be that the “military 
base in South Palestine is worth these drawbacks. It may be 
that other less onerous methods of defending the Red Sea and 
the Indian Ocean could be devised. But it is essential that the 
dilemma should be clearly faced. A final settlement of Palestine 
almost certainly cannot be combined with a British base. In 
the discussions which will now be launched on the basis of the 
scheme, the British negotiators would be well advised to keep 
the possibility of partition and alternative strategic arrangements 
in mind. 


Civil Aviation Progress 


A NEW stage has been reached in recent weeks in the some- 
what spasmodic progress of British civil aviation. Several 
events have contributed to this. The Civil Aviation Bill has 
received the Royal Assent this week, and the three operating 
Corporations can now be set up and their operations emerge 
from the twilight of provisional status. The sensational ground- 
ing of all Constellation aircraft is, at the moment, a severe blow 
to British civil aviation, since BOAC, alone of the major opera- 
tors on the North Atlantic route, has no substitute aircraft to 
replace them ; but it may in the long run be of some benefit if 
it reveals to the international public that all is not as well with 
American civil aviation as has been claimed to be. And, thirdly, 
the American declaration that the so-called “ five freedoms ” are 
to be abandoned as the future basis of agreements between the 
United States and other countries introduces almost a diplomatic 
evolution into the politics of civil aviation. 

At the Chicago Conference two years ago, it will be recalled, 
the American and British delegations failed to agree on the “ fifth 
freedom ”—that is, broadly speaking, the right of a country’s 
aircraft to engage in the ing trade between two other coun- 
tries ; the right of American aircraft to carry passengers between 

and Paris, or of British aircraft to carry between Mon- 
treal and Chicago. At that time, it was the Americans who were 
most anxious to have this “freedom” conceded on the widest 
Possible basis, and much rather high-flown oratory was devoted 
to its ethical basis, as well as to its practical advantages for the 
world’s strongest competitor in civil aviation. The British, at 
that time, to whom it had become second nature to discuss civil 
aviation matters in a minor key, were willing to concede a right 
(0 carrying trade of this kind only subject to a long string of 
restrictions and qualifications designed to protect the position of 
the local undertakings. 

Having failed’ to agree at Chicago, each of the two major 
Powers went its own way. The British Government set out to 
conclude agreements ‘based on its own belief in fairly close 
regulation of the of services and of fares and designed 


to ensure a fair share of the traffic to every interested party. A 
fumber of agreements on these lines were successfully nego- 
tlated—for example, with the Dominions. In the Middle East 
‘also the British conceptions found fairly general acceptance. An 


agreement was also concluded with Eire, the value of which 
was largely obscured by the fact that it attracted the criticism 
of the Scottish nationalists, who saw an insult to Prestwick in 
the provision that all British transatlantic aircraft flying over 
Eire must call at Rineanna. There was also criticism of the 
provision that an exclusive monopoly of local services between 
Eire and Great Britain was given to an Irish company in which 
the British share is to be a minority one. It was not perceived 
that this was the price paid for a very valuable concession— 
namely, that no other Irish company will be allowed to operate 
services between Eire and the countries of Western Europe. 
The significance of this is that Rineanna is becoming the Clap- 
ham Junction of the air. Some American lines operate through 
Rineanna to France without touching England, and some to 
England without touching France. British civil aviation is now 
assured a good share in the feeder services to and from these 
lines—in the services that enable passengers in the Paris-bound 
aircraft of the TWA to change at Rineanna for London, and 
those in the London-bound aircraft of Pan-American and 
American Overseas to change for Paris. 

Nevertheless, the number of agreements that could be con- 
cluded on this basis proved to be limited. Moreover, British 
confidence in the ultimate competitive strength of British civil 
aviation was reviving. By the time direct negotiations between 
the British and the Americans were resumed at Bermuda in 
January of this year, the British negotiators were prepared to go 
considerably further than at Chicago. They did not quite con- 
cede the “ fifth freedom,” but they got to about four and three- 
quarters. The amount of carrying trade permitted between 
intermediate points in an aircraft schedule was still to be related, 
at least in theory, to the volume of traffic offering for the whole 
distance. That is to say, if an American airline wanted to fly a 
service from New York via London and Paris to Vienna, the 
number of flights must be related to the traffic offering from 
New York to Vienna and London-Paris traffic would only be 
taken to fill up these flights. But instead of the would-be operator 
having to prove in advance the demand for his services, the onus 
of proof was now put on the objector. In practice, this will prob- 
ably be found to have conceded the main substance of the claim 
for the “ fifth freedom.” On this basis, agreement was reached at 
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Bermuda between the American and British Governments about 
the routes that each would fly in and over each other’s territories, 
and though objection has been raised in Congress to the fact that 
the Agreement was not drafted as a Treaty (which would require 
a two-thirds consenting majority in the Senate), both Govern- 
ments apparently consider themselves committed to it. More- 
over, the British Government has since succeeded in negotiating 
a series of agreements on “ post-Bermuda” terms (i.c., fifth 
freedom subject to a right of post facto regulation) with a num- 
ber of countries that would presumably not have been willing to 
swallow the original gospel of complete prior control. 
* 


In the meantime, however, American policy was also chang- 
ing. The Americans also had some early successes in negotiating 
agreements on their own lines. But number of countries 
willing to accept the full version of the “ fifth freedom ” proved 
to be as limited as those who agreed with the tight control origin- 
ally proposed by Britain. Moreover, the Bermuda Agreement, 
with; its long schedule of routes, brought it home, for the first 
‘time,-40 amany Americans that the “fifth freedom” involved 
British air lines flying from New York to San Francisco—and 
even into that holy of holies, Hawaii—on their way to Australia 
and New Zealand, that it permitted Canadian aircraft to fly 
from north to south across the United States, and that it gave 
British aircraft as much right to fly between New York and 
Bermuda, Miami and Havana, New Orleans, and Panama as 
American aircraft. Thus the Americans, like the British, ex- 
hausted the possibilities of their original policy at about the same 
time that they came to see some of its disadvantages. Hence the 
State Department’s surprising declaration that, in its future nego- 
tiations, it will not offer “ fifth freedom ” rights, but will obtain 
what it can for American airlines by hard bilateral bargaining. 
Both countries are thus moving on to middle ground, and after 
both have concluded a further bout of bilateral agreements the 
way should be clear for a multilateral convention which will 
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codify the internationai law of civil aviation on the basis of ahp 
four and three-quarter freedoms. 

This immensely confused and complex field of internatigy 
negotiation may, therefore, be within sight of some clarificaiy 
If so, the civil aviators will be able to give their undivided aya, 
tion to their real business of flying. Even as things aie, aircy, 
pilots and airfields are far more formidable limitations than ag. 
ment, or lack of agreement, on five or any other number g 
freedoms, Satisfactory British civil transports, as is well know, 
will not be available for some time. Though there wili be steg 
a it will probably be another four years at ley 

ore British aircraft designers take the lead in the civil fg 
that they already have in many departments of the military fj 
What has become a little clearer in the last few weeks, thou 
it has been over-dramatised by the Constellation episode, is } 
fact that the American industry is also not without its troubk 
America has successful wartime transport designs to build q 
which Britain has not ; but in both countries there is likely to x 
a hiatus between the modified wartime types and the real poy. 
war types. Pilots and air crews are also an anxiety to both cow 
tries. Popular impression to the contrary, a bomber pilot dis 
not become a civil pilot overnight, and though the supply ¢ 
experienced transport pilots is greater in America than i 
Britain, so is the demand for them, because of the great develo 
ment of purely domestic aviation in the United States. Ar 
fields also are a bottleneck on both sides of the Atlantic. Mud 
complaint has been heard of the delays in completing Heathrow, 
and no major air line in America is to use an airpor 
as bad as Croydon, But it is also true that no British airfeli 
suffers from congestion nearly as’ badly as La Guardia Fields 
New York. 

To mention these facts is not to suggest that the three 1 
British Corporations start at an advantage or that they havea 
easy task. But it is to suggest that the outlook for them is by 
means hopeless and that there are ample rewards to be won by 
driving energy and enterprise. 


Soviet Labour Policy 


HE text of the new Five-Year Plan, analysed in two previous 
articles, contains a wealth ef figures and comparative 
Statistics on the various material aspects of Soviet production. 
It is much less enlightening in those paragraphs which deal 
with the human element—the Soviet worker his place in the 
development of economic life in the next five years. This is, 
surely, a most striking gap in an economic scheme supposed to 
be based on Marxian theory, which has traditionally insisted on 
puiting the “human factor” in the core of every economic 
problem. But it is not a novelty in the Five-Year plans. The 
student of Soviet labour policy has not the slightest chance of 
studying in any detail the structure of the Russian wage-system. 
The publisked statistics and “ target figures ” contain little more 
than the number of workers that are fo be employed by 1950, 
the total sum of the national wages bill and the average earnings 
of pe Matra ea Ju: Coe. fine Saree period. How that 
total fund of wages and salaries is distributed between various 
income groups is (and has been for many years past) a total 
mystery. constituent parts of that statistical abstraction 
“the average income ”—the high, the middle and the low 
salaries and wages—are almost state secrets about which it is not 
safe to speak. Nor is it possible to relate wages to prices 


otherwise than in the light of fragmentary, private (and there- 
fore not very reliable) aban Indices wr wages and prices 


have apparently been regarded as prej : 
“ deviationist ” economics and have accordingly been liquidated. 


is based on slender evidence and must be highly incomplete. 
The chief problem with which Soviet labour policy has to 
Pare wine De Bes Ate tees is the relative shortage of 
abour, especially of skilled Jabour. It is planned that by 1950 
Soviet industries will em 33,500,000 workers and 
employees ; the two categories are lumped together under one 
head'ng, which makes it impossible to say just how many manual 


workers (or how many salaried employees) are going to wot 
in Soviet industry. However, the total figure of employmen 
is Of considerable interest. Towards the end of the Secon 
Five-Year Plan (in 1937) the aggregate number of manui 
workers and employees was 27,000,000. In 1940 it wi 
30,400,000. Employment for 1942 (the end of the third pian) 
was to have been 32,000,000. Over the decade 1940-1950. 
industrial employment is thus to rise only by 10 per cent, com- 
pared with a planned increase in industrial output of 48 pt 
cent. But even this increase in employment appears to be only 
nominal if it is analysed in the light of the acquisition of new 
territories and populations by the Soviet Union. When, furthe. 
the target figure is adjusted to take account of anything like ik 
pre-war rate of growth in population (2,000,000 per year), tht 


has declined to the level at which it stood nearly ten years ag° 
In addition, women and juvenile workers form an unusually high 
proportion of the total number. 


How does the Soviet Government propose to bridge the 22? 
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een a 10 per cent increase in employment and a nearly 50 
pene increase in industrial output? Before 1940, the aaa 
day in Russia was seven hours ; and the “ week ” was five 
tead of seven days. There is to be no reinstatement of this 
tremely liberal piece of social legislation. The new Plan pro- 
jes for a seven-day week and for an eight-hour day. Through 
is alone, the number of hours worked per man per annum will 

increased to about 20 per cent more thah before 1940. The 
tan also places the strongest possible emphasis on higher out- 
t per man-hour. The indices of efficiency for 1950 have been 
t at 36 (and in some cases at 40) per cent above pre-war. 
The planned increase in productivity will be stimulated by a 
hole set of well thought-out and complementary measures. 
hief among them is the vast and imaginative programme for 
aining skilled and semi-skilled labour. In addition to the train- 
ng of young persons under the labour reserve scheme for the 

























































ild pply of skilled workers for industry, building and transport, 
y to be mee Five-Year Plan provides for the training of 5,400,000 workers 
pos. fo industry and 2,300,000 for agriculture (tractor drivers etc.) 
h coun formal training and for 13,900,000 workers to be up-graded 
ot dos ANNE skill directly on the job. 
ply af The principal source from which workers in both the highly- 
han in illed and more common trades will be drawn are the State 
evelop pbour reserves, which will supply 4,500,000 young workers for 
. An dustry in the five year period. The graduation of specialists 
Mud fimrom the higher and special secondary schools during these 


ve years will provide 1,900,000 engineers and technicians. 

Wages policy is also ted 10 promote an increase in 
ficiency. The existing differential system of incentive wages 
s to be extended. +The national wages bill is to amount to 252 
billion roubles in 1950, compared with 162 billion in 1940. This 


e New ease in the national wages and salaries bill will be slightly 
ave a more than the planned increase in output. Payment by results 
by t0 the so-called progressive piece-rate system—under which 
on by ach increase in Output above. the standard norm is paid accord- 


ng toa scale of progressive rates—is to be made even more com- 
prehensive than hitherto, An ever higher proportion of the 
national wages bil] is to consist of bonuses and an ever smaller 
proportion of fixed wages and salaries. The anti-cgalitarian 
endency of wages policy is even more marked than it was 
n previous Five-Year Plans. ©The industries that have 
been most affected by the war:and are most essential for 
econstruction—coal, iron, steel and oil—will offer the highest 








work emuneration to their ‘workers, in order to create permanent 
y meai taffs and prevent migration of labour from industry to industry 
econd nd factory to factory in search of better conditions of work. At 
anual he same time the basic norms of output are to be raised ; and 
was ¢ techniques for measuring and controlling efficiency are to 
plan) be elaborately developed. 

1950 2 

com 

B per It is also in this context that the abolition of the rationing 
only Hpystem must be analysed, for in Russia rationing is much more 
new matter of wages policy than of food policy. If an adequate 
rther, supply of consumer goods is to be regarded as an essential pre- 
e the ondition for putting an end to rationing, then the time for it 
> the has certainty not yet come im Russia. By this test, most con- 
stra umet’s goods would probably have to remain rationed over the 
oviet whole five-year period: But the abolition of rationing is meant 
pur 0 serve quite a different purpose. “What is being abolished is 
reast he national wage’ minimum which was guaranteed to the Soviet 
mal worker in war-time and which is now apparently thought to be a 
ploy- orake on the drive for efficiency. Higher*production per man- 
sia § ‘Our Is to be stimulated not only by the positive promise of more 
he Premiums and bonuses for those who produce more ‘but also 
State by the negative threat of less than a minimum wage for those 
ed? HEMBvho fail to produce enough. . At some risk of overstating the 
igh point, one might say that the Soviet worker is going to be starved 
ne nto higher efficiency as well’ as offered higher rewards for it. It 
Sty; HE “nly too easy to criticise such a wage policy on socialist or any 
000. ipother moral grounds. But it would be very t to prove that 
neal ne Soviet Union has much chance of recovering from the pro- 





pilus setback which its economy has suffered through the war 
thout a drastic system of incentive wages. 
Another and even more awkward dilemma of Soviet labour 
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policy is connected with the maintenance—or abolition—of 
compulsory direction of labour in the post-war period. The 
methods used at present are not simply a legacy of the war. 
They had been applied with a varying degree of intensity in 
each of the five preceding five-year plans, Their range has been 
very wide, from the ordinary direction of labour as it has been 
known in almost all belligerent countries to actual forced labour 
in deportees’ camps. During the war, laws on the mobilisation 
of labour were in force—they amounted to an outright militarisa- 
tion of industry. _ It is obvious that now, for political reasons, 
the compulsory direction of labour cannot continue for much 
longer, at least on the scale applied in recent years. Mobilisation 
has to be replaced by the more or less normal hiring of labour. 
As Mr Vosnesessensky, chairman of the State Planning Com- 
Mission, put it: 

We have quite a number of business executives who expect 
to be “ provided ” with manpower through mobilisation. These 
executives do not understand that the difficulties in meeting 
post-war labour power requirements are not accidental and can 
be overcome only by adopting mew methods. In order to 
guarantee the supply of labour, enterprises must resort to the 
organised hiring of labour through agreements with individual 
workers and collective farms; work must be mechanised in 
every possible way and better living and working conditions 
must be provided by the factories so as to lighten labour and 
to raise the skill of the workers. It must not be forgotten 
that industrial and office workers are demanding improved living 
standards now that the war is over. It is our duty to satisfy 
these demands. 


Even in a single party system, in which trade unions are mere 
cogs in the state machine, the revulsion of the working classes 
against compulsory methods cannot be ignored. The Chairman 
of the State Planning Commission also indicates that Soviet 
industry will have to drain the countryside for new labour. 
This will not prove an easy job at a time when the mechanical 
equipment of the collective farms is gravely depleted or dilapi- 
dated and agriculture cannot easily set labour “free” for 
industry. 

The dilemma is bound to be further accentuated by the 
emphasis which the new Plan places on the industrialisation of 
the eastern lands of the Soviet Union—the Urals and the Asiatic 
provinces. The shortage of labour in these sparsely ted 
areas has always been a baffling problem for Soviet planners. 
The impossible climate and the lack of housing and living 
facilities have proved to be powerful obstacles to any large scale 
“ internal colonisation” on a voluntary basis. y of the 
achievements in the industrialisation of those areas, in which 
the Soviet Government has taken a particular pride, were 
made possible only by the deportation of masses of “ kulaks ” 
from the Ukraine in the early "thirties. Some of the most 
astonishing feats of industrial construction in the sub-Arctic 
regions and in the tundra have been accomplished by the forced 
labour of deportees under the direction of the so-called Building 
Department of the Commissariat of Home Affairs (the NK VD). 
This Department was the stone with which the regime killed 
two birds at once ; it isolated the “disloyal” or “ unreliable ” 
elements from the political life of the country, and it also 
“ solved ” part of the labour problem in an extremely ruthless 
and costly manner. The Building Department of the NKVD 
was disbanded this year. Its functions have been taken over by 
the new Commission for the Assessment and Distribution of 
Labour. It is not clear whether this has also entailed the dis- 
bandment of the many mammoth labour camps, whose inmates 
have numbered millions at one time or another. Indications of 
a more liberal undercurrent in the Government’s attitude on this 
particular issue have not been lacking recently. But there have 
also been contrary indications, such as the deportation of the 
bulk of the Tartar population of the Crimea and the Checheno- 
Ingush Republic “ to other districts of the Soviet Union, where 
they have been allotted land and given the necessary state 
economic assistance.” These new deportations have affected 
one and a-half million people. They have been officially 
explained as a punishment of the Chechens and Tartars for their 
collaboration with the Nazi invaders, but it is only too probable 
that this was not the only reason. The deportees will un- 
doubtedly help to overcome the labour shortage in those 
unspecified “ other districts of the Soviet Union.” 
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However, the deported hordes of “ unreliable ” elements will 
not suffice to solve the labour problem which is inherent in the 
plan for a further shifting of Russia’s industrial centres east- 
wards. In 1941 and 1942 the leap-frogging of industrial plant 
from the western fringes to the Urals and beyond was accom- 
panied by an evacuation of the industrial population. At one 
time, official Russian sources put the number of evacuees at 
15 million people. Throughout the war, the Government tried 
to induce this mass of evacuees to settle down for good in the 
eastern reception areas. After the liberation of the Ukraine and 
Byelorussia, this policy suffered some setback. The authorities 
were unable to stem the spontaneous rush of the evacuated 
people westwards. But the devastation of the western fringes 
of the Soviet Union has made the re-settlement of their old 


NOTES OF 


Voting Procedure at Paris 


The long-awaited contest of Molotov versus Evatt has at last 
opened in Paris, and there was no pulling of punches at the com- 
mittee discussions on procedure, which took place appropriately 
enough in the Salle des Pas Perdus in the Luxembourg Palace. 
Dr Evatt stands out more than ever as the champion of small 
nations against the dictation of the Big Four ; he fills this role 
partly because he is Dr Evatt and afraid of nobody, partly because 
Australia has independent views on international affairs, and partly 
because Australia is too far away from the haunts of the Great 
Bear to share the apprehensions of some other small ‘nations in 
putting a strain on that animal’s temper. 

The fact that Australia belongs to the British Commonwealth 
of Nations inevitably suggests to Mr Molotov that Dr Evatt’s 
performances are all pre ed between London and Canberra ; 
officials of the Dominions ce.at least will know how far such 
suspicion is from the reality, but it is beyond question that Russia’s 
three partners in the Big Four—or at least Britain and the United 
States—regard the unrest of the small nations with a certain 
degree of sympathy. Though they are not prepared to renounce 
altogether the privileges of Great Powers, they have been unwilling 
to carry the principle of Great Power ascendancy as far as Russia 
wants to press it, and they would not be unduly dismayed if the 
Peace Conference were to.recommend certain revisions in draft 
treaties ich they themselves do not regard as wholly satis- 
factory. © point is that the settlement which the Big Four 
are referring to the Peace Conference embodies not only con- 
cessions made by Russia to the Western Powers but also a number 
of modifications agreed to by them in order to avert a complete 
breakdown, and as a majority of the Peace Conference States do 
not belong to the Russion bloc, a number of recommendations for 
revision are likely to be adverse to Russia’s diplomatic gains. 

In other words, the question whether the Peace Conference is 
to be a rubber stamp or not is really the question whether or noi 
the Big Four settlement is to be modified in a sense contrary to 
Russian policy. For this reason Russia insists that any recom- 
mendation of the Conference must be passed by a two-thirds 
majority, which ‘would give Russia a much greater degree of 
security against revision than a simple majority rule. Mr Molotov, 
speaking in support of the two-thirds principle, quoted the Paris 
Populaire to show that decision by a simple majority was expected 
to favour the Western Powers, and denounced the demand for it 
as a plot against the Soviet Union. The course of the Conference 
will largely depend on the decision on the voting 
decision which at the time of writing has not yet been taken. 


* * *x 
The Moslem League Bolts 
A week ago there still seemed to be ground for hoping that, 


of Congress leaders amounted to a repudiation of the concessions 
ee ne ee ee 
not. 


‘con- 
ditions for successful constitution-making therefore exist. 
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inhabitants as difficult a proposition as was their Settlemey and 1 
beyond the Urals. This may well solve automatically at |g ime oi alrea 
part of the labour problem in the east. What official propapglMartly dati 
and inducements have not been able to achieve may, pay ermany U 


doxically enough, be achieved by the plight in which war wy e new Pi 
Nazi occupation have left the western lands of the Soviet Unig he Austrii 
The compulsion of misery and economic necessity may ty nf it to anc 
“ soften ” the rigours of Governmental compulsion. This is «jfmmment of * 
no more than a possibility. It is still too early to say how {, new form 
the compulsory system will eventually be scrapped or reduce; mms SUS" 


the course of the new five-year period. The success or fail coor 
of the new Plan in one of its most essential features— ee 
industrialisation of the east—will to a very large extent depey ie was 
on this aspect of Soviet labour policy. aaa les 
have alwa’ 
a German 
THE WEEK wnt, 
where, Js 
There 1s, 


Disappointing as this decision is, it must be admitted that ty Mame *UuSh are 
Moslem League has had good reason for feeling that it has ben which ha 
“let down.” The formation of an Interim Government, wih fame Oc 8°? 
Mosiem League parity with Congress, was in the Moslems’ viey thetic pe 
an essential part of the agreement, because it would have giva tive as th 
them a hold on the levers of real power in India, and would thy a large 
have provided them with some guarantee against steam-rollr “ unfrien 
tactics by the inevitable Hindu majority in the Constituen Imm drought 
Assembly. The language used by Congress leaders has certain} willing t 
shown every intention of overriding the checks which the Cabing entering 
Mission’s scheme vaguely seeks to impose on that majority, a puting 
the Moslems have now no guarantee against Congress except it Austrian 
the British Government’s will to enforce restraint on Congres latter sh 
But the Moslem League has no faith in the British Governman of the | 
as guarantor, first, because unfortunately the British reputatio question 
for keeping inconvenient. promises—if .only on Britain’ ment. 
Palestine recor not stand at all high ; secondly, becaus, the Au: 
if the Constituent Assembly once meets, Congress will have a passed 
immense nda advantage by being able to present itself » ing sev 
British public opinion as the democratic majority ; and, thirdly, German 
because British opinion, both official and unofficial, already show a note t 
such a strong bias in favour of a united India that the Moslem Russian 
eee rere wenmmnee dane Se be: web punishe 
support of : Ministt 

In view of Congress action against the British Raj during th a 
war against Japan and the stock Congress accusation that tit Mm N20 
communal conflict in India has been artificially worked up b) fmm '*:.. 
British imperialism in order to delay India’s independence, it i theit 
somewhat paradoxical that the British should now be regarded by 
Moslems as the friends of Congress, but it is a fact that th 
normal British attitude to the Indian question logically inclins 


Housi 
to the Congress side. British opinion wants to preserve a united 





India, and there are ‘very strong political, economic and strategic Pits. 
arguments for so doing. The trouble is that a group of human him, it 
beings considerably more numerous than the British nation do nt Health 
want it except on terms which they do not trust Congress 0 he os 
oneer® e gprs 0S saa ian these circumstances no prc and 
ress can c ing about “the Indian people” in th 
singular or appealing to the “ patriotism” of Moslems—for te MM dificu 
issue at stake is precisely whether their loyalty is owed to “ India" rassed 
or to “Pakistan.” Perhaps the only way out is to recognis but ge 
oo ee a try to promote a federation for whid is sur 
E — _ Pakistan will bargain with each other * tion, | 


SOV c separatism is to-day a reality, whethe 
it is, rational or not, and the British Goversment will have ® cae: 


consider the possibility that nearly 100 million Indian Moslems Th 
os give as much trouble as less than 1 million Palestinian fa hin 
ews, 1 
the 5 
° * * build 
iim 
German Assets in Austria edgec 
on wo of Austria from Germany was bound aa) 
in ca : ; 
Potsdee Se to a difficult and delicate operation, but tht oleae 


poser Samrenienicinedicche:penverety \cliareemaieic ic of that i 
edible instrument, has created additional problems of the most 

formidable kind. ‘The viability of Austria as an independent sat (am © 
depends qn its having a healthy national economy rantly man 
under Austrian control, whether of the state or ivate firms, . 
and for this it is necessary that the more important German asset = 
in Austria, if expropriated, pass into Austrian ownership. oo 
German capital was relatively a greater force in Austria than dal 
other Central European countries because, quite apart from forced 7 
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es and new enterprises started under Nazi occupation, there 
yere already before the Anschluss many close feomet links, 
artly dating from before 1918; Austria did not have towards 

ermany the attitude of fierce economic nationalism which marked 

e new Polish and Czechoslovak states. The German share in 

Austrian economy is so great that the transfer of a major part 
of it to another Power must mean either an intolerable impoverish- 
ment of the new Austria or, if it is used for political bargaining, a 
new form of foreign control. But Potsdam made German assets 

Austria available without reservation for reparations, and the 
Russians are now insisting upon their pound of flesh. 

The definition of German assets anywhere is a matter of great 
legal complexity, and most of all in Austria, where mixed owner- 
ship was common and where expropriations of the Jews have 

reated legal tangles on an exceptionally large scale. The Russians 
have always been inclined to settle the problem of what constitutes 
a German asset in a somewhat cavalier fashion not unduly adverse 
to their own interests, and their assessment in Austria, as else- 
where, is more likely to err in excess than in under-estimation. 
There is, however, always a hope of indulgence for Governments 
which are pleasing to Russia. Thus the Czechoslovak Government, 
whith has been behaving with exemplary co-operativeness, has 
been generously presented as a free gift with the big German syn- 
thetic petrol works at Brix in Bohemia. Such carrots are as effec- 
tive as the big stick in directing the donkey, and by accumulating 
a large store of carrots and withholding them from an 
“unfriendly” Government, important political changes may be 
brought about. Britain and the United States, however, are un- 
willing to see Austria influenced in this way without themselves 
entering the competition. The United States has led the way by 
putting some important German assets in the charge of the 
Austrian state, and, together with Britain, has proposed that the 
latter should also be given control of production and distribution 
of the oil of the Zistersdorf oilfield without prejudice to the 
question of its ownership, which should be left to future settle- 
ment. Encouraged by this attitude of the Western Powers, 
the Austrian Government has introduced in Parliament and 
passed a Bill nationalising a number of undertakings, includ- 
ing several already taken over by the Russians in their zone as 
German assets. The Russian reaction has been extremely sharp ; 
a note to the Austrian Government asserted that any resistance to 
Russian orders dealing with German property would be “ severely 
punished,” and an official Austrian Property Control 
Ministry and some other persons placed in charge of German 
property were arrested on July 27th. Two members of the 
National Assembly were also arrested, but released a few hours 
later. In the midst of this struggle Austrians are wondering what 
their “liberation” really means. 

* * * 


Housing Debate 


After a year in office, with the Parliamentary recess only four 
days ahead, and six months of monthly housing reports behind 
him, it might reasonably have been expected that the Minister of 
Health would give a full review of the housing situation. Neither 
he nor the Parli Secretary did anything of the kind, 
and as the result the debate fell extremely flat, and the 
country was left as much in the dark as ever about the real 
difficulties of the housing drive. Mr Bevan may well be embar- 
tassed by the small increase in the houses completed during June, 
but good reasons, not parliamentary fireworks, were required. He 
's Surely unwise to try to throw dust in the eyes of the Opposi- 
tion, when he knows that more than half a million families have 
clear eyes and the most sensitive feelings on the subject. 

The controversy between public and private enterprise figured 
Prominently in the debate, and Mr Bevan showed no weakening 
in his preference for local authorities, but he did not explain away 
the slow rise in house completion. His statement that private 
builders contracting both for public and private work are using 
1} men on the latter to every 1 on the former can be a double- 

ged argument, and only accounts for part of the story. There 
must surely be more fundamental reasons than this to account for 
the disappointing increase in the total numbers of houses com- 
pleted and the flattening of the curve of those under construction. 

ete are now more than half a million men on building work of 
all kinds. Even the notorious inefficiency of many building 
cannot account for the completion of only 8,000 per- 

manent and temporary houses during a summer month. 

. The table On page 197 sets out the progress month by month 
on the beginning of the year, and gives no real evidence yet 

the : This Mr Bevan did not attempt to 


explain at all, but concentrated on the target figure of 200,000 
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houses by the end of the year. This would be a fair target, but 
what chances are there of achieving it? By the end of June some 
15,000 permanent houses and 35,000 temporary houses had been 
completed. If the curve of completed houses had been rising 
mgte steeply there might have been a hope of approaching it. 
As it is, the prospects look bleak. It is understood that shortages 
of labour and materials lie at the root of this delay. It may well 
be that even the most far-sighted planning could not have over- 
come these obstacles ; but it would surely be fairer both to the 
local authorities and the private builders to tell the country, if it 
is physical shortages not preparation and planning which are at 
fault. It must be galling to those authorities who are ready to 
accept contracts and are restrained from doing so, to be blamed 
for not getting on with their schemes. : 
x * * 


Canadian Wheat Agreement 


From the twofold viewpoint of safeguarding Britain’s bread 
supplies and of economising the use of dollar exchange, the four- 
year wheat contract signed last week between the Governments of 
the United Kingdom and Canada is warmly to be welcomed. 
The contract provides for minimum annual imports of Canadian 
wheat (which can be increased if harvests permit) of 160 million 
bushels in the two years 1946-47 and 1947-48 and 140 million 
bushels in the next two following years. This means that during 
the next four years wheat imports from Canada alone will be 
equal to at least two-thirds of Britain’s normal imports before the 
war. Although Mr Strachey denied it, this agreement clearly will 
have a considerable bearing on bread rationing. Even if imports 
from other nations are small, total imports should be larger than 
those received during the latter years of the war. The only snags 
are that the Canadian harvest may conceivably fail and that it 
may be desirable to re-ship some of the wheat to Germany. 


The price of Canadian wheat is fixed at $1.55 (7s. 9d.) per 
bushel for the next two years, which is some 30 per cent below 
the current United States price. The size and comparative 
cheapness of a transaction which will not use up any part of the 
American loan is of obvious advantage. At the same time, 
Canadian farmers are pleased at the prospect of a large guaranteed 
market with minimum prices fixed up to 1950. ; 


The agreement thus brings strong mutual advantages to both 
nations. But in doing so, it raises some delicate world problems. 
The American argument that agreements of this type contravene 
the spirit of the commercial proposals of last December is mis- 
conceived. There is nothing “discriminatory” in a freely 
negotiated long-term contract to stabilise prices and supplies— 
on the contrary, such contracts are part of the general aims of 
the Food and Agriculture Organisation. The most that can be 
said is that, ideally, the present contract should form part of a 
world-wide wheat agreement. Without doubt Canada _ will 
temporarily gain a larger share of the British market than could 
be justified under the general principles of the International 
Wheat Agreement of 1942. But the times are exceptional, short- 
ages and not the gluts envisaged in that Agreement are the rule, 
and not all the wheat-exporting nations are as willing as Canada 
to guarantee adequate supplies at reasonable prices. Indeed, a 
more formidable objection to the contract is that, being in such 
short supply, wheat should be allocated by the newly-created 
International Emergency Food Council. But, so long as this 
Council has not even advisory, let alone executive, powers over 
the allocation of cereals, such an objection is rather academic— 
and in any case wheat received from Canada can always be 
re-allocated. 


* * * 


By-Election Analysis 


The third by-election result within a week was declared at 
Battersea on July 26th: it had been a foregone conclusion that 
Labour would retain the seat. The effect of the week’s voting 
was, therefore, to leave the parliamentary representation un- 
changed in all three cases. 


In analysing the results it is more interesting to look at the 
variation in the proportion of votes going to each party than 
at the absolute figures: the fall in the majority at Battersea is 
less revealing than the fact that 4 per cent more voted Conserva- 
tive than in 1945 and 5 per cent less voted Labour. Neither at 
Battersea nor at Pontypool has there been any large shift of 
voting strengths. In Bexley the Conservatives obtained 18 per 
cent more of the votes, but were not handicapped by a: three- 
cornered election, a fact which is clearly reflected in their larger 
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1945 1946 
Actual Actual 
Votes Votes 
Cast Perceniage Percentage 
Bex.iey :— 
baboer 25 s.458i 24,686 57 19,759 52 
Conservative....... 12,923 30 17,908 48 
Labarthc. 255:. bndecs 5,750 13 si as 
Labour majority... 11,763 — 1,851 
PonryPoor :— 
CRE on Ce eat 27,455 77 22,359 73 
Conservative....... 8,072 23 8,170 27 
Labour majority ... 19,383 as 14,189 
BATTERSEA :— 
LADO 6 icka cua 14,070 74 11,329 69 
; 858 





score. It is not possible to say how many of the floating voters, 
who .chose the Labour side in 1945, preferred the Conservative 
this time, but it most clearly shows that the Government will 
have to pay them far more attention if they are to maintain a 
secure position in the next general election. If the Conserva- 
tives can think up a more distinctive and constructive policy by 
1949, areas such as Bexley will be extremely vulnerable. 


x * x 


Unrra’s Last Council ? 


The Fifth Session of the Council of Unrra, which is to open 
in Geneva on August 5th, meets under a cloud. On the one hand, 
its work is only half done. If the countries of Eastern Europe 
are not to fare worse in the second wint2r after che war than 
they did during the first, a sum of about £187,000,000 must be 
spent on purchasing and importing foodstuffs for them. And 
this figure does not touch Unrra’s wider objectives of achieving 
a measure of industrial and agricultural rehabilitation. Unrra 
officials estimate that if they could work for one more year with 
reasonable funds, they would be able to establish agriculture in 
Eastern Europe on a working basis. (Their achievements hitherto 
are discussed in an article on page 177.) 

At present, however, Unrra has at its disposal not more than 
£75,000,000 and must face the possibility that no further alloca- 
tions will be made. The British Government, hitherto one of 
Unrra’s warmest sponsors, has published the details of the con- 
siderable help it has already given, amounting to a figure of over 
£150,000,000, and it is apparently unwilling to do any more. 
Congress is almost certain to follow the British lead. Thus 
Unrra’s hopes of surviving to do the work that desperately needs 
doing next winter are slender indeed. 

This prospect is all the more tragic in that no plans have 
been laid for transferring the plans, the organisation, and the 
enthusiasm of Unrra to any other international body. Unrra 
is unique among international organisatiqns in having built up 
an effective international executive staff. Apparently the nations 
are unwilling to salvage anything of the work and effort, even 
though valuable experience will be lost. It is most strongly 
to be hoped that, even at this eleventh hour, the British Govern- 
ment will re-consider its position, allot Unrra a sufficient sum 
to carry its work on to the spring and, at the same time, take 


the lead in planning the orderly transfer of its functions to other 
international bodies. 


* * * 


‘The Greek Purge Goes On 


The action of the Greek Government in declaring illegal the 
Executive of the Confederation of Labour and in arresting four 
of its leading members is in line with the recent repressive 
measures initiated against the Left. From the point of view of 
impressing the outside world with the moderation and democratic 
character of his Government, at a time when Greece is anxious 
to secure large-scale financial assistance, Mr Tsaldaris could hardly 
have taken a more false step. The World Federation of Trade 
Unions is directly involved, and M. Léon Jouhaux, its French 
vice-president, who is now in Athens, has denounced the Govern- 
ment’s action and pledged full support for the Confederation. 
An affront has, incidentally, been given to the British Trades 
Union Congress, not only as a member of the WFTU, but as 
the body Jargely responsible for re-establishing the Greek trade 
union organisation. 
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The controversy arose as a purely domestic conflict be 
the two wings of the Greek trade union movement—ERGAS, 
anti-Fascist workers’ coalition, which is largely dominated by }, 
Communists, and EREP, the national reformist labour moveme, 
led by the Populist deputy Makris. Its history is somewhg 
involved. When Sir Walter Citrine went to Greece in Januay, 
1945, a formula for trade union elections was agreed, and on th, 
basis these were held under the supervision of a British TUC dey. 
gation in the spring. In October the Greek Government issyq 
a decree (24792) setting up a provisional executive of eleven men. 
bers, representing all the elements in the trade union movemer, 
including Makris, and providing for the leader of each groy 
to take the secretaryship in rotation. It also provided for ty 
holding of a trade union congress in March, 1946. This decisin 
was confirmed by the unions in the “ Saillant” agreement ¢ 
December, 1945. 

This congress was duly held and was attended by representativy 
of the WFTU (Britain, France and Russia), who recognised th 
authority of the congress and the elected Executive. Makri, 
though he had been party to the Saillant agreement, refused » 
take part in the congress and subsequently appealed to the Cgnsei 
d’Etat—the High Court—on the ground that the elections wer 
invalid. His appeal was upheld on June 26th and the Governmen 
has taken the action consequent upon the court’s decision. 


The Government may be acting strictly within the letter of th 
law in suspending the Confederation’s Executive, but the affair 
will have repercussions far beyond the Greek trade unions. | 
may well lead to strikes, which will further delay industrid 
reconstruction, and, even more serious, it may increase the danger 
of renewed civil war. 


* * * 


South Schleswig and the Danes 


The Danes are increasingly concerned by the continued pr- 
sence in South Schleswig of several hundred thousand Germa 
refugees. They are also annoyed with the British Miliuy 
Administration. The concern is quite reasonable in so far as— 
to quote the Foreign Minister, Mr Rasmussen— 


the pressure of population in a province immediately south ¢ 
the Danish border by extreme German nationalists will in time have 
such an effect that the t fears complications which, soone: 
or later, will endanger Danish territorial integrity. 
The present composition of the population of South Schleswig is 
variously estimated ; but there appear to be not more than 240,00 
Danes and about 300,000 indigenous Germans, to which are now 
added about 400,000 refugees. There are also some 500,00 
refugees in Holstein. Moreover, many of the newcomers wert 
(or are) strongly nationzlist, and some, as recent alesis 
show, are still actively Nazi. Thus the Danes are not unreasor- 
able in their protests at the pressure and in their distrust of the 
future behaviour of the new settlers. 


Similarly, there is some substance in their annoyance with th 

British authorities, who have generally shown little regard for the 
susceptibilities of the Danish minority or for those of Denmark 
But since the people of South Schleswig voted in 1920 by four © 
one to remain in Germany and, immediately before the w2, 
could not produce more than 15,000 members of the pro-Danish 
South Schleswig Association, it is also not unreasonable on tht 
British side to treat the drea as part of Germany—and as an ut 
damaged part capable of housing both the refugees already there 
and others whom the British zone must somehow accommodate. 
‘The Danish attitude to the whole problem has crystallised 
since the discussions held several weeks in Moscow. It 
appears that Mr Stalin first suggested to the Danes that it would 
be a good thing to annex South Schleswig and, if they decided 
on this, he would support their claim. Equally, however, tht 
Germans have taken issue, and in July the leading Germ® 
Social Democrat, Dr Schumacher, in a speech at Herford, claimed 
South Schleswig as “ part of Germany.” 
_ What, then, is the solution? The Danish Government n0W 
inclines, but is not itted, to annexation. Most of the 
opposition ies, i ing, rather curiously, the Communists, 
are against such a move. » Clearly, the solution cannot be '° 
saddle Denmark with a larg: German minority, but rather to carly 
through .as aqucsty as ible a reasonable redistribution of the 
wry rman. refugee population, both in Denmark and 
South Schleswig. At the same time, the British authorities wou! 
be well advised to reconsider and liberalise their attitude to the 
Danes in South Schleswig. 
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How to Build a Town 


In the week that the New Towns Act has been passed by 
Parliament, there has appeared the final report of the New Towns 
Committee.* This report is really a valuable textbook on how 
to build a new town. It reveals clearly both the magnitude and the 
opportunity of the task in front: of a development corporation. 
The corporation, by virtue of enjoying landlord’s powers over the 
whole area, will possess a much wider and stronger control than 
any local authority ; but its attitude -will need to be far more 
vigorous and venturesome. 


One significant point is -that it will be desirable to construct 
public utilities and build some factories and shops, in advance of 
major housing development. This means that comparatively few 
permanent residents can move in during the first three years ; 
that heavy outlay will be necessary at first, yielding a delayed 
return ; that initially it will be desirable to charge low rents for 
buildings such as shops, with powers to revise upwards as the 
town develops (hence the importance of retaining their owner- 
ship); and that the provision of a large constructional labour force 
will need special and careful treatment. On the last point, it is 
clear that a large part of the constructional force will need to be 
drawn from neighbouring towns. It is this fact which makes 
suburban building so fatally easy, and which will limit the choice 
of sites for new towns. 


The Government may be expected to provide the first new 
towns with a reasonable share of labour, materials, and other 
facilities. All in all, the development corporations will have the 
means and the power to make them a success. But success will 
be anything but automatic. In placing large-scale contracts, in 
planning the pace and direction of development, in determining 
priorities, in drawing-up building leases, in devising rent agree- 
ments, and in tenants and agents—to name only a few of 
its activities—a | corporation will have to display a 
unique mixture of business acumen with public responsibility, of 
foresight with integrity in finance, of bol s with flexibility in 
planning. The | ion’s members and staff will need to be 
selected and ned on new lines. Here is a task for men and 
women of the highest calibre. 


* * * 


Building on the Green Belt 


To meet its more urgent needs for housing accommodation the 
London County Council requires to purchase a further 4,000 to 
4,500 acres outside its own area. It is intended to make a start 
by purchasing large sites at Borehamwood, Hertfordshire, where 
at least 25,000 persons will be housed, and at East Tilbury, Essex ; 
at the same time, building will shortly commence on. the site 
already acquired at Oxhey, near Watford, where 4,000 dwellings 
will eventually be erected. Both Borehamwood and Oxhey, and 
also a further site which the LCC hopes to obtain at Chessington, 
lie within the “green belt” surrounding London proposed in 
the Greater London Plan. There is nothing sacrosanct about 
the details of this plan, however excellent its main ideas, and the 
Ministry of Town and Country Planning is said to be willing 
to accept the LCC’s proposals. Nevertheless, it is impossible to 
feel happy about these further extensions of suburbia. Although 
it is hoped that some factories will eventually migrate to the new 
sites, the LCC has no powers to promote industrial development. 
The probability is that the new estates (with the exception of 
East Tilbury) will be mainly dormitories for London workers. 


This is anything but satisfactory. The new estates will be 12 
miles or more from Charing Cross and, although transport for 
the residents will be improved by the extension of the Northern 
Line, fares will be costly and overcrowding on the Tube 
will be intensified. Social surveys between the wars showed 
that on some new estates the rehoused workers were actually in 
worse health than before owing to higher costs of rent and 
transport. This expetience may be repeated. Some of the pre- 
War mistakes are being avoided—for instance, the Oxhey estate 
will contain many different types of dwelling, a community centre, 
ample open space and shopping facilities, and should become a 
balanced community. But the central mistake of pre-war develop- 
ment—the divorce of homes from. work-places—may be accentu- 
ated, just as hopes of getting a proper green belt will be reduced. 

new housing schemes violate the first principles of good 
town planning. ii) 

The LCC itself is not too happy about this type of development, 
and it is not surprising that eight neighbouring counties have 
Protested. The difficulty is to offer any alternative for immediate 
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action. It is difficult to build new self-contained towns f 
enough to solve the overcrowding problem of central Lond 
Nevertheless, every attempt should be made to do so. And 
to start with some building within the green belt ring is 
avoidable, surely it too should be carried out on “new town 
lines ? The refusal to Jet certain lecal authorities, such as the 
LCC, act (in conjunction with other interested authorities) 
development corporations uader the New Towns Act is now s¢ 
to have very serious weaknesses. 


* * * ¢ 


Paid or Unpaid Councillors ? ‘ 


__ Now that class privilege is on the wane and the comfortable 
income surpluses, which brought leisure to the upper and pro- 
fessional classes, are seeping into the Chancellor of the Exchequer’$ 
pocket, the demand for good candidates for local government has 
become an economic as well as a political and social issue 
Neither salaried workers nor shopkeepers, stockbrokers nor 
squires measure their income by hourly rates of pay and oe 
in the past been the freer to do public work ; but the loss of ha 
a day’s wages is a matter of serious concern to the artisan. The 
swing to the left on local councils and the consequential increase 
in candidates from the lower income groups has now brought 
this issue of compensation for loss of earnings to the fore. 


It is for this reason that the Minister of Health has announced 
that a special committee is to be set up to consider the question 
of the expenses of members of local authorities and whether allow- 
ances for loss of earnings should be paid. Although on the 
practical question of opening the field to all who may have a 
valuable contribution to make, the arguments in favour of some 
payment are very strong, there are cogent arguments in princip!e 
on the other side. The voluntary aspect of public service is not 
one to be abandoned without the most careful consideration, and 
any concessions to expediency must be carried out with the 
intention that only the major disincentives to public service 
should be removed and tkat lucrative incentives should not be 
introduced in their place. It would be far better if employers 
would take a generous view and allow reasonable time off without 
loss of earnings. But where this cannot be effected, some flat- 
rate sum for each half day’s absence would be reasonable. The 
satisfactions which public service gives should be regarded as a 
sufficient return for the time and trouble it demands. Payments 
should only be made at the lowest levels, where service inflicts 
serious financial hardship and thus bars the farm or factory 
worker from putting himself forward. 


* * * 


More Power for the UGC 


It has frequently been urged in these pages that with the 
expansion of the universities, present and to come, the University 
Grants Committee should be given a more positive and influential 
role in that development. It is, therefore, specially pleasing to 
record Mr Dalton’s announcement on Tuesday that the Com- 
mittee has been given new terms of reference which extend its 
opportunities for expansionist and constructive work. 


The Government is anxious to do as little as possible to 
infringe the independence of the universities, and the terms of 
reference are carefully framed to avoid this. But it is quite clear 
that more centralised planning will be necessary if public expendi- 
ture on the universities is to be increased five- or ten-fold above 
the pre-war figure, and is to be spread in the most productive 
manner. The Committee are now empowered to inquire into the 
financial needs of the universities, to collect and make available 
information about university education at home and abroad, and 
to assist, in consultation with the universities, in the preparation 
and execution of development plans. It is this last reference 
which is the most important, and if energetically pursued should 
provide valuable fruits in the future. But if the Government is in 
as much earnest as it appears to be over university expansion, 
it would do well to provide some overall target figures for student 
numbers on the lines which were worked out by the Barlow 
Committee. Without a clearer indication of the goal, universities _ 
may be forgiven if they hesitate individually to commit them- 
selves to plans as ambitious as the national interest requires. 
And if the University Grants Committee is to collaborate fuliy 
with them it will need to have its secretariat very considerably 
strengthened. The transformation from a passive to an active role 
cannot be effected without an adequate staff. 


Nothing was said by Mr Dalton about the setting up of a 
strong central body by the universities themselves to represent 
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their co-ordinated views, but it is to be hoped that they will 
shortly do this so as to provide an adequate counterweight to the 
increased status of the University Grants’ Committee. The price 
of university independence is surely inter-university co-operation. 


x x x 


The Place of the ILO 


The agreement concluded between the International Labour 
Organisation and the Economic and Social Council brings to 
a satisfactory and sensible end a long period of uncertainty about 
the place of the ILO in the structure of the United Nations. 
For some time the ILO has been very much in the dark about 
its relationship to the United Nations and has recently been 
engaged in revising its constitution and improving Its machinery 
so that it could fit in to the new organisation. The agreement 
seems substantially to meet the claims of the ILO, as formulated 
at its Paris conference last year. The ILO will retain a large 
measure of autonomy, while working according to the broad 
principles and policies laid down by the Social and Economic 
Council, and will have the right to attend all meetings of the 
Council and the main Committee. Its tripartite character will 
not be impaired, although the Council itself, and most of the 
other specialised agencies are primarily government organisations. 

The agreement is intended to serve as the pattern for the 
relationship between the Social and Economic Council and the 
other specialised agencies, such as the Food and Agriculture 
Organisation and UNESCO, and perhaps one of the main 
practical functions of the Council will be to co-ordinate the 
activities of these organisations. There is a danger of overlapping, 
or at any rate a similarity of interests, between the ILO and the 
Food Organisation on subsistence levels, and with UNESCO on 
technical education and training. But, given a clear definition 
of their respective functions, and effective co-operation between 
them, there seems no reason to suppose that the old-established 
ILO should not work smoothly with the younger organisation. 

From its own point of view, the most important task of the 
ILO now is to ensure that conventions, once they have been 
adopted by member States, are ratified and put into effect, and 
to devise some more satisfactory method of international super- 
vision of labour standards than has formerly been operative. The 
question of the ILO’s relationship with the Soviet Union will 
also have to be determined. Hitherto, the Government-employer- 
worker structure of the ILO has been one of the main stumbling- 
blocks to renewed Soviet participation, but it is clear that 
Russian co-operation would be of great value in making effective 
an international organisation for raising labour standards all 
over the world. 

* * * 
South Tirol Debated 


The debate in the Commons on the South Tirol was not 
a very encouraging affair. Members of all parties tried to bring 
home to the Government the disgust they felt—a disgust widely 
shared by the general public—at the particularly shady piece of 
horse dealing involved in leaving South Tirol under Italian 
control. It was generally expected that Mr Bevin would defend 
the arrangement on the grounds that he was forced into it by 
the general atmosphere of Realpolitik in which the Foreign 
Ministers Conference was carried on. The reasons for the 
South Tirol. decision were, after all, perfectly straightforward. 
Italy had lost so much territory in other directions—the colonies, 
the Dodecanese, Venezia Giulia, Briga and Tenda—that it was 
felt that some compensation should be made. What better victim 
than Austria, an equi-vocal land neither belligerent nor ally nor 
very Clearly in anybody’s sphere of influence? 

But Mr Bevin defended the leaving of the South Tirol in 
Italy not unwillingly on grounds of pressure and diplomatic 
necessity, but positively because, he argued, it would be better 
for the quarter million South Tirolers to remain in Italy on 
economic grounds. He then went on to condemn economic 
nationalism and trade barriers in general terms and to express 
the hope that Austria and Italy would enter a customs union and 
that European trade would be diverted from the Baltic to the 
Mediterranean. These are no doubt arresting and fruitful ideas 
(although at the time of the Rome Protocols, a close economic 
association between Austria and Htaly was 
and uneconomic) but the fact remains that they have 
with the immediate Agee of South Tirol. 
out tariff barriers economic frontiers, the people of 
Tirol want to be run from Vienna, not from Rome. 
pene Aig ee ec mary but it makes almost : 
to basic injustice of the present unwilling subjection of 
South Tirol to Italian rule. : ” 
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THE ECO! 
British Administration in Germany 
Both in the Report of the sub-committee of the Select Com. 
mittee on Estimates and in the debate on the Report, the problen, nara 
of British officials in Germany came under critical discussion, 
The sub-committee’s impression of the British administration wa HAWK 


not entirely favourable. In spite of devoted work done by ind. 
vidual officials, the conditions of service militate against soung 
organisation and efficient work. At present, posts in the Britis; 
zone offer no security of tenure and there is a 

natural desire, particularly of the younger and, in many cases, mor 

capable and progressive members, to re-enter civilian life while th 

opportunities are plentiful. 

The sub-committee very sensibly suggests that if the right typ 
of recruit is to be enlisted, more care must be exercised by the 
agency recruiting them—in this case the London headquarters of 
the Control Commission—and that the German service must be 
integrated to the Civil Service so that at least a proportion of the 
staff can expect to enter the Civil Service with the normal right 
on return. The problem here is the inflated size of the Control 
Commission staff, which makes it impossible to guarantee the sub- 
sequent absorption of more than a small proportion. All the more 
important, therefore, is the Committee’s suggestion that the work 
of devolving responsibility to German authorities must be speeded 
up. It will be impossible to maintain 26,000 British officials of 
the required standard in for any length of time, quite 
apart from providing many of them with prospects of continued 
service on return. 

It is clearly of the utmost importance that these reforms should 
be introduced at once. Not only is the administration of the 
British zone reduced in efficiency, but the quality of the men who 
can be persuaded to stay is affected. In the debate on the sub 
committee’s Report, very damaging criticisms were levelled by 
members of all parties at some jals of the Control Commis 
sion. ‘They were accused of lax behaviour, irresponsibility, 
luxurious living, in short, of all the vices of a Herrenvolk. These 
are clearly charges which must be sifted to the bottom, and where 
misbehaviour is proved the culprits must be summarily removed. 
But it is important to remember that faulty conditions of service 
are in part responsible for individual lapses. Where it is impossible 
to inculcate standards‘ of long-term duty and service, the rein is 
given to self-seeking and personal enrichment. 


* * x 


Shorter Notes 


The Industrial Injuries and National Insurance Bills received 
the Royal Assent this week. By the Family Allowance Act pay- 
ments will begin next week. The Health Bill is a considerab‘c 
distance along its course. Thus, of the social insurance quintet, 
only the measure to round off national assistance remains at the 
threshold of the legislative machine. 

* 


Statistics of births for the quarter April to June, 1946 show 

a birth-rate of 19.2 per 1,000 of the ulation, the highest re- 
corded in any quarter since 1925. ith the process of resettle- Th 
ment into civilian life these levels are likely to be maintained _ 
for some months longer. But the reaction will be all the sharper. give 
* diet 





On August 6th a minor, but revolutionary, change will be made Bout 
in the English divorce laws. Under an Order made by the Lord help 

‘ Chancellor, as from that date the period of time that must elaps¢ < 
between the making of a decree misi and the filing of the applica- oe 
tion for the decree absolute is reduced from six months to six into 
weeks. This change has long been advocated and is an overdue in 
act of relief to petitioners who may already have been compelled é 

to wait twelve months between the presentation of their petitions 

and the actual hearing in court. If the period of waiting were cho 
removed altogether, the law of England would then in that respect Mil 
be similar to the law in Scotland. me 
*% cho 

The London County Council, in implementing the Ministry 0 
of Health’s recent circular on vagrancy, have devised a special . 

version of their own. In their i who are 3 


found employment are often unable to establish themselves out- 
Side the institutions and soon give up their occupation. To 
act this the Council propose, as an experiment, to reserve 
dormitory beds as a kind of hostel, for which a payment 

be expected. It will be i ing to see 
what effect such a base, slight though it be, may have in steedy- 
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VARIETY IN FOOD 


‘What is wrong with our national diet 


is... lack of variety? (** ‘irae ve 00") 


The Minister’s promise to try to 
give more variety in our daily 
diet was excellent news. We at 
Bournville are doing our best to 
help and know it is not easy be- 
cause all the good things that go 
into chocolate are still scarce. But 
in spite of this, Cadburys are 


already making 22 varieties of © 


chocolate products: 
Milk Tray Assort- 
ment and Roses 
chocolates; 3 kinds 
of Dessert chocolate; _ 
3 kinds of Plain 





chocolate; 6 kinds of Filled 
Blocks ; 2 kinds of Blended choc- 
olate, and a very little Cadburys 
Dairy Milk, also Chocolate Drops 
and Chocolate Biscuits. Also, tree 
of points and coupons, Bourn~ 
ville Cocoa, Red Label Drinking 
Chocolate, and Bourn-vita. 
Aliiough the quantity is far too 
small tomeet the enor- 
mous demand, it is a 
contribution to the 
variety of food offered 
to the people of this 
country. 
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SHOOTING BOOTS 
(Guaranteed Waterproof) 


are now available in limited 
supply for civilian purchase 


OF 


CURRENT EVENTS, 
Over 60 interesting, informative and well-reproduced photographs 


ROUND THE COLONIAL EMPIRE 
Cables from Correspondents and news in brief 
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WEST PACIFIC IS 
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SEYCHELLES BERMUDA 
NYASALAND TRINIDAD 
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ZANZIBAR HONG-KONG 
NIGERIA . A-E SUDAN 
GAMBIA WINDWARD IS 
MALTA ADEN 


AUGUST NUMBER . 
PRINCIPAL CONTENTS 
Need for a Colonial “Chatham House” 
Expert study of matters of policy 
Expansion of Radio Services in the Colonies 
Interview with first Director of Colonial Services 
Malta Facing the Task of Reconstruction 
Pians for improvements and preservation 
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SURVEY 





Some Like it Cold 


(From a Correspondent in lowa) 


Te new American food industries based upon the technique 
of rapid freezing of perishable foods are now approaching 
each other, geographically and otherwise. The quick-frozen, 
pre-processed food industry started as a luxury method of getting 
garden and ocean freshness into fish, fruit and vegetables that 
have to go through the roundabout industrial-age channels of 
distribution. The frozen food-locker industry started as a 
method by which farmers could save money by storing large 
quantities of home-produced food (especially meat), as they 
used to do in the dld days of self-sufficient farming, only with less 
labour and higher palatability and vitamin content. 

Now both new industries are aiming at the American mass 
market for perishable foods, hoping to take away a substantial 
portion of business from distributors of fresh food .and tinned 
food. The locker industry is increasing the services and goods 
if@@has to sell and is making inroads upon urban and suburban 
customers. The frozen food industry is working hard to bring 
costs down to a point where it can tap the mass market as well 
as the luxury market, making up in quality, convenience and pre- 
vention of waste for the cost of freezing and keeping frozen. 

The quick-freeze food industry has been spreading west and 
south from Massachusetts since 1931, and the frozen food-locker 
industry has been spreading east from the Pacific coast state of 
Washington, mainly since 1935. 

Freezing food to preserve it has been known for a long time, 
As early as 1907 the virtue was recognised of freezing it rapidly 
in order to minimise damage to cell walls caused by ice crystals 
which form during the usual refrigeration processes, But com- 
mercial exploitation in America dates from Clarence Birdseye’s 
rediscovery of quick freezing while studying northern game and 
fish in Labrador for the United States Biological Survey. By 
1925 he was turning out his first commercial quick-frozen 
haddock in Gloucester, Massachusetts. Gloucester is a swank 
resort town as well as a fishing town, and one of the last gaudy 
deals before the crash in 1929 was the sale of the stock of Birds- 
eye’s feeble little company to a couple of big-time operators for 
over $23 million. This huge capitalisation for what was still 
only an idea and a process was soon cut in half by resale to one 
of them, and “ Birds Eye Frosted Foods” have ever since been 
the product of a subsidiary of what is now General Foods Cor- 
poration, a subsidiary of Levers US. 

The Birds Eye process consists of freezing not only fish but a 
wide variety of perishable foods in pre-packaged form, with 
slight pressure, under intense cold. For a long time, sales were 
mostly to “ institutions”—i.e. to restaurants, hotels, hospitals, 
and so on. But as early as 1931 experimental sales began in ten 
retail shops in Springfield, Massachusetts. Frozen foods must 
be kept frozen until shortly before they are eaten, and the tem- 
peratures in ordinary iceboxes and refrigerators are not low 
enough to preserve the frozen food for long. Storage at 32 deg. 
of frost. or o deg. Fahrenheit, is necessary. So retailers have to 
have special refrigerated storage and display cabinets, which in 
those days cost $1,200. These the Birds Eye company leased to 
the retailers. 

As demand increased, they erected (or contracted with) per- 
manent freezing plants on both Atlantic and Pacific coasts and 
later inland, and had a large number of portable freezing plants 
to follow the harvests of the more perishable fruits and vege- 
tables. Meanwhile distribution worked down the East Coast 
states and out into the mid-west. 

By 1937 a New York produce company entered into large-scale 
competition with Birds Eye with Honor brand foods, quick- 
frozen by a slightly different process, and these two have led the 
field ever since. Now, however, there are a hundred different 
firms freezing food in California alone, and several hundred others 
all over the country. 

There are now half a dozen. quick-freezing and 
improvements are coming along all the time. e Department 
of Agriculture, the Tennessee Valley Authority, and state univer- 
sities and experimental stations have done much of the funda- 
mental research and development... Dairy, tinned foods, ice- 


cream and merchandising concerns have entered the field aj 
made their contributions. 

Both Birds Eye and Honor sub-contract a good deal of the 
freezing work, but Birds Eye in particular finds it necessary , 
provide very considerable supervision of both raw materials ani 
process. Birds Eye provides the seed for its sub-contractoy 
vegetable crops to ensure uniformity and high quality, and leas« 
its patented machinery to freezers. 

A good many of the smaller frozen food concerns are eithe 
packers or distributors, but not both, and only Birds Eye an 
Honor so far make any approach to nation-wide distribution « 
advertising. Birds Eye, as the biggest and first in the field, ha 
carried the main burden of persuading the public of the hig 
quality and convenience of quick-frozen foods after it had com 
to think of frozen food as mushy and tasteless. In this it ha 
had valiant help from the federal Department of Agriculture. 
Birds Eye has also carried the main burden of working ou 
methods of distribution and providing storage space at zeo 
“oe at all points from field or ter-house to kitchen 

spring 1945 some 35,000, or IO cent, of reial 
shops throughout the country were selling Sei rosea foods 
from storage cabinets in the shop. is ZO per cent includ 
practically all the larger’ones in the larger towns, especially in 
the East Coast states. At this point it overlaps with the othe 
quickefreeze industry, that of frozen food-lockers. 


E 


There were scarcely 100 plants renting frozen food-lockers 10 
consumers in the United States and Canada in 1935 ; by the end 
of 1945 there were more than 8,000, including 996 branch locker 


plants. These are concentrated. most densely in the rural Mid- 
west and Far West, with the largest numbers in Iowa, Wisconsin, | 


Minnesota and Washington, in that order. Something like three- 
quarters of their patrons are farmers, and the rest are mostly small- 
town or suburban people with access to fresh food in quantly, 
direct from its sources. 

Since early in the century, ice plants in Chico, California, and 
Centralia, Washington, had been renting out space in their cold 
storage rooms to merchants, hunters and farmers, and about 1927 
a dairymen’s association at Walla Walla, Washington, began 
letting farmers freeze rabbits and other game in the butter storage 
room of its creamery. In the next few years a number of othet 
creameries, ice plants and milk plants in the West took to renting 
individual cold storage lockers. From 1935 on, the same thing 
happened all over the country, especially in the Midwest, and 
special plants began to be built for the purpose. By this time 
locker-men had learned from the new quick-freeze industry 1 
process and wrap the food before freezing it, and to freeze and 
store it at much lower temperatures than had been customary 
earlier cold storage. The new standards were —10° to -—30 
Fahrenheit for “sharp” freezing and o° Fahrenheit for storage. 

Most locker plants now provide meat-cutting, grinding an 
wrapping services for a fee, as well as freezing and storag* 
Increasingly they are providing smoking and curing faciliti¢s 
slaughtering and other services to take the drudgery out of i 
for patrons. Many are becoming retailers of commercially froze? 
foods and freezers, and some are beginning to freeze and sll 
locally-produced foods themselves. 

War shortages and controls and postwar strikes have slowed 
down the expansion of both these new industries, but at the sam‘ 
time have given them a sure market and time for the news o 
them to spread. Both managed to continue some expansion du! 
ing the war years. The locker peeney doubled in number of 
plants from 1940 to 1945, and frozen foods doubled the dollar 
value of their sales. Yet both are still tiny compared with the 


fresh and tinned foods industries, and may never equal them ™ 
size. As soon as material conditions for rapid expansion are there, 
the trade expects not only Birds Eye but the whole industry 
embark on big advertising and promotion campaigns to back u? 
the efforts of its engineers and salesmen. 
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American Notes 


pngressional Balance-Sheet 


The 79th, last of the War Congresses, was shutting up shop 
;s week and will not be seen again, except in the unlikely event 
q national emergency justifying its recall. In drawing up any 
ance-sheet, it is clear that the record on international issues 
far more impressive than on domestic issues. The passage of 
etton Woods, the renewal of Reciprocal Trade Treaties, par- 
ipation in Uno, and Unrra, the control of atomic energy, even 
approval of the British loan, saw Congress following the lead 
the Administration, however slowly and grudgingly. The ebb- 
¢ momentum of the war alliance has still been sufficient to 


1 an 


thes deem Mr Truman’s promise to carry forward the foreign policies 
ry his predecessor, however much their substance may have been 
ms pped by the half-hearted extension of conscription, the “ buy 


merican” provisions of the Stockpiling Act, and the delays in 
e appropriations for Unrra. hs ae 
But in the field of progressive domestic legislation the original 
omentum provided by the New Deal is now twelve years old, 
nd its effect upon Congress is hardly perceptible. About half 
the measures sponsored or supported by the Administration 
ave become law. But only a handful of these implement the 
pmprehensive programme of domestic legislation placed before 
ongress by Mr Truman in September. The extension of the 


B 


Bera BF 


has Powers Act, governing allocations and priorities, Federal aid 
ture 7 ae construction, higher salaries for Federal officials, 
a terans’ housing and the La Follette-Monroney Bill for Con- 
7 essional reorganisation exhaust the list. The extension of 


PA and the watered-down Full Employment Bill are only 
habby and nominal victories for the Administration. Contro- 
rsial issues have been almost universally stalled ; they include 
he raising of the minimum wage, the reform of social security 
gislation, economic equality for the negro, long-range housing, 
d labour legislation. A dilatory and divided Congress, domin- 
ed by the coalition of the Republicans and Southern Democrats, 
s acted only where the need for transition legislation could 
ot be avoided, or where there was immediate political credit to 
e gained, as in terminal leave pay for enlisted men. The issue 
Mf universal military training was hardly raised, and even Mr 
ruman’s cherished merger of the Armed Forces is moribund, 
espite the Pearl Harbour Report. — 

This is the last of Mr Roosevelt’s Congresses, but in it the 
rusading spirit of the middle thirties has vanished. That the 
rusade will be renewed next November, with the Republican 
House which is forecast, is improbable, though the legislative 
alemate can hardly be very much greater than it has been 
uring the past six months. The hope that Mr Truman, himself 
0 recently a Senator, would bring a new good fellowship to 
he endemically hostile relations between Congress and the White 
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927 ouse has been sadly disappointed. 

a * * * 
rage . 

her ew Production Peaks 


ing Production is still hitting new high levels for the post-war 
cene. In his report on industrial activity in the June quarter, 
Mr Henry Wallace, the Secretary of Commerce, noted that the 
Bross national product had regained an annual rate of $185 billion, 
by comparison with $180 billion in the first quarter and a 1945 
peak rate of $206 billion. Private gross capital formation is still 
sing sharply, the June quarter’s figure being equivalent to 
N annual rate of $25 billion, against $19 billion for the three 
months to March, and quite exiguous levels in 1945. Mr Wallace 
lso noted some diminution in the pace of consumer expenditures, 
ough the dollar total was then still rising. Net individual 
avings over the first half of 1946 were sharply down from 1945 
vels, though in the June quarter the annual rate improved from 
18 billion to $20 billion. 

Since the report was issued, unofficial indicators have noted 
€W peaks in business activity, with steel output sustained at high 
cvels, with rail loading near 1945 peaks, and with substantial 


- dvances in coal and electric power output. Making due allow- 
: nce for changing price-levels, there has been a record of peace- 
vf me output altogether in the last six months far above any 
of previous peaks, and Federal economists are now busily predicting 
~ n acute labour shortage. By last month, the civilian working 


“tce totalled 56,749,000; in other words, industry is within sight 
bt the “sixty million jobs ” goal dramatised by Secretary Wallace 
t few years ago. With residential construction now demanding 
thon Scores of thousands of new workers, it certainly looks as 
Sugh labour supply will be decidedly tight this autumn, though 
Rereasing labour productivity may falsify present predictions; 
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industry has not easily forgotten the cries of deflation and “ eight 
mil#on jobless in the spring” arising from the statistical analyses 
of Federal economists in the autumn of last year. 

Current clamour for labour, however, is bringing new fears of 
serious industrial strife. The CIO has made a formal demand 
for official recognition of “immediate wage increases” to meet 
higher living costs. Walter Reuther, leader of the CIO automobile 
workers, has already threatened direct action in the event of a 
complete collapse of OPA powers, although his statement was 
sharply qualified by the intimation that strikes for wage advances 
would come only as a “last resort.” In general, organised labour 
is well aware of the futility of price-chasing; and more than one 
individual group has intimated its reluctance to “ carry the torch ” 
for labour following the protracted disputes of recent months. 
At the moment, however, labour peace is uneasily maintained. 

* * * 


Federal Stock-Piles 


President Truman has now accepted—with some fairly sharp 
comments—the measure described as the Stock-piling Act, and 
known more formally as the Strategic and Critical Materials 
Stock-piling Act. By this measure, Congress rejected an earlier 
plan providing for a civilian agency to be known as the Strategic 
Materials Stock-piling Board, and provides that stock-piles shall 
be made under the authority of the Army-Navy Munitions Board ; 
this body has a civilian chairman (Mr Richard R. Deupree of 
Proctor and Gamble) and two service members. The board will 
have full authority for accumulating materials, with buying pro- 
ceeding through the Treasury procurement division, presumably 
via the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, the Metals Reserve, 
and Rubber Development Corporations. 

Subject to this blanket authority, there will be overall control 
by Congress, which must give final consent to appropriations, and 
must also be notified of disposal plans. For some way ahead, 
it is obvious that the main function of the board will be to take 
over stocks now held by other Federal agencies, such as the Office 
of Metals Reserve ; beyond that, no large-scale acquisitions can 
be expected for some time, and the Act, indeed, provides that “a 
reasonable time (not exceeding ene year) shall be allowed for 
production and delivery from domestic sources” and that plans 
should be made for the treatment of low-grade reserves, and 
substitute materials. 

These latter provisions give a key to the whole purpose of the 
Act, which embraces the so-called “ Buy American ” clauses of a 
1933 measure determining that material purchases shall be made 
from domestic sources, and that finished products must also be 
supplied from domestic materials, unless these purchases are 
“inconsistent with the public interest.” 

Dissenting from these provisions, Mr Truman declared they 
would run counter to stock-piiing policy altogether ; that they 
would clearly be against the foreign economic policy of the United 
States, and that they would, in fact, constitute a new Subsidy 
Act. It is quite clear that, if the “Buy American” clauses are 
fully implemented in the interests of marginal producers, the new 
Stock-piling Act, so far from becoming an appropriate channel for 
contra-cyclical purchases on the principle of buffer stock schemes, 

ill amount to little more than a higher tariff on imports from 
abroad. It is too early to take such an entirely critical view 
of the new measure, for it is obvious that a great deal of discre- 
tion is allowed under it. But Congress remains the over-riding 
authority, and it has now shown that its main interest lies in price 
stability for marginal American producers, rather than in dove- 
tailing such purchases into an international organisation for iron- 
ing out the heavy cyclical fluctuations in primary commodity 
purchases. In yet another direction, the Rubber Policy Com- 
mittee report seems to favour the maintenance of a large synthetic 
rubber industry, at the price of tariffs, import quotas, compulsory 
directions to manufacturers, and all the other paraphernalia of 
autarky. It will be very hard to reconcile these provisions with 
the proposals for trade expansion outlined by the State Depart- 
ment in November last. 

* * * 


Merchants of Death 


The evidence ofewar profiteering unearthed by the Mead In- 
vestigating Committee in the Garsson case prompted Mr Truman 
this week to authorise the inspection by Congressional investi- 
gators of income, excess profits and other tax returns. The central 
figures in the present investigation are the Garsson brothers. In 
1942, it is alleged, on the strength of a borrowed letterhead, the. 
War Department gave them a million dollar advance on a 
$3,240,000 contract for mortar shells. The company that was to 
manufacture the shells was as yet unorganised; the Garssons 
possessed no facilities, no plant, no employees. But after this 
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point they never Jooked back. From the sixteen interlocking com- 


panies subsequently formed, the Garssons, their families, and their 


associates, are said to have drawn $2,000,000 in salaries in three . 


years. Travel and entertainment expenses were on the same 
liberal scale. 

Whar lifts the case out of the usual ruck of war profiteering is 
the implication—to a degree which has yet to be determined— 
of Representative May of Kentucky, chairman of the House Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee. At one time too busy to attend the 
hearings, Mr May finally suffered a heart attack the night before 
he was to testify. But already some evidence supports the claim 
that Mr May used his position as chairman to intervene with the 
War Department on behalf of the Garssons ; and there is at least 
one cheque to be explained. There are other suggestions of inter- 
vention to keep certain men in safe jobs during the war and of a 
scandal in surplus property di 7 

The frantic haste with which war contracts were distributed in 
1942 make it inevitable that mistakes should have occurred. But 
and members 


- 


Despite this renewed “ scraping 


wre 

recommended that the age limit be raised 
1g of the 

volunteer the Army docs not want Of 847,000 Army 


he 
i 


voluateers 
since last autumn, 140,000 have been negroes. ‘This is a ratio 
of 1 in 6, and the Army bas always tied to maintain the propor” 
tion of 1 to 10 which exists in the population as a whole. e 
reasons for this heavy negro enlistment are plain. Every obstacle 
that faces the white veteran is tripled for the negro. His job 
cpportunities are more limited, the pay lower. The housing 


of Governors, published 
proposals are brougi before Congress next sutumm, they ere sure 
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to arouse sharp controversy, and there will no doubt be leng 
hearings in the Senate Banking Commituee—the most inflyey 
Congressional body on this type of legislation. 

Nevertheless, against the background of higher . 
and credit controversy, the proposals deserve brief recapitul; 
here. The Governors declare that higher short-term money 1, 
are inadvisable because of the heavy national debt charge, w 
because of the adverse effect that wholesale depreciation of r 
bond holdings would have on the commercial banks. In «yj 


present inflationary situation, they seck to 
Limit the volume of long-term marketable securities hed 5 


Raise reserve requirements, against net demand deposits. 
In making these als, the Reserve Board Raovernoss ec 
nise the need for “administrative flexibility” due to the 
different positions in which fourteen thousand commercial bey 
pe fed dhemerives, _ Bus thels ro vans ecm is that the nem 

degree of flexibility is possible, that any restriction j 
bank credit for industry would follow, not from the power? 
adoption of a deliberately res. 


ersial cumbersome process {tr 
tere ie ieee if battle is join! 
» Not over the issue ¢ 

cheap or cheaper money, but over the Reserve Board’s righty 
impose such far-reaching restrictions on the management of sx 
oe by erie ma The National City But 
$ comment on the proposals that “* admin: 
strative flexibility” in fact must mean qucnahten 


Shorter Notes 


Subject to Senate approval, the Decontrol Board establish] 
under the new version of OPA, will consist of : Messrs Rov L’ 
(president of New Orleans Federal Land Bank), chet- 

; Daniel W. Bell, (at one time Under-Secretary of tk 
een president of American Security and Tre 


pany). There is said to be ral approval epublica 
party of thes neminations, oa abe view 6 

lose nothing in “ flexibility” as a result of their advice. Tk 
Decontrol Board outranks in authority the Office of Price Admit 
istration under Mr Paul Porter. For most farm products, indeté, 
there will be no price ceilings whatever unless the 
Board so determines by August 20th next. 
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ter impossible” at this stage. Current appr 
ip aumeiee te aac he om 

is a tadé in the atti 
ime dactvhoae eee 


* 


eunsions, fac en President Truman 0% 
secures the suppor of only 43 per cent of voters, against 87% 
cent in the. short period of marked national emotion followil 
President Roosevelt’s death. Another rather surprising feature 4 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 







































veld 
tage ¢ EN Unrra meets for ‘its Fifth Council Session in Geneva 
Dst on Monday it can look back on an immense achievement. 
mid-May this. year 10 million tons of goods, worth over 
- billion dollars, had been shipped to various European 
Tea niries as follows (figures to end of April, 1946): 
re Vey Long Tons Long Tons 
] bag Bieler. . y cckennial Byelorussia...... 73,396 
Nec i OS garg 2,560,808 Dodecanese. ..... 7,410 
tion jugoslavia ...... 1,670,756 Hungary........ 1,197 
wens j Mando: 2, AR 924,502 Finland......... 805 
restry. zechoslovakia 761,145 Unrra Operations 16,415 
kraine.....-.4% 178,881 
Om th GAT ID: oo aie Ke 132,574 jeceical 
: Albania......«tubme Fotal ... 8.9% 994, 128 


this total 4,713,799 tons was food, 230,734 tons clothing, tex- 
es and footwear, 711,492 tons agricultural rehabilitation material, 


ge 


rent & d 3,250,616 tons industrial rehabilitation material (of which 
tity 0,732 tons were coal and liquid fuel) and 37,487 tons medical 
pplies. 
The total dollar expenditure contemplated by December 31st 
joined xt, when Unrra ceases functioning, is 2,337 million dollars, 
sue ¢ greater part of which should have been spent by July this year. 
ight » is sum has been allocated as follows: 
f seen. ‘Tora, Unrra EXPENDITURE ON KELIEF SUPPLIES 
r Bot (Million $) 
mine. ° . To 
june D, June B, 
1946 1946 
Albania ....osseoes 25 -6 Hungary.......... 3°35 
AustM. . i. s cd0 bce 53-9 Ttahys.cmendpecsses 359 -4 
Byelorussia......!. 53-4 Poland............ 375 -0 
Czechoslovakia... ... 241 6 Ukraine. ...2.....; 161 9 
Dodecanese... ..0.. 30 Jugosiavia ........ 363 -3 
Greate «6 n5c4 singed 316-8 —_—— 
1,963 -2 


in sin conntsiceodiaaty, Greece, Jugoslavia, Poland, Albania and 
-zechos ovakia—Unera alone has prevented starvation. Only in 
ustria of the countries for which Untra is responsible is there 
tright starvation—during May the daily calorie level in Vienna 
ell to 950. And Austria’s plight is due not to any Unrra failure, 
ut to the absence of any in the allocation of 
bod supplies. Other rehef needs have also been fairly adequately 
het. Sufficient clothing, mainly in the form of textile raw 
hatcrials, has been supplied, though footwear and leather sup- 
have not been adequate. Medical supplies and hospital 
nits, however, ordered well im advance, have been in gencral 
arge enough. 

In agricultural reconstruction, however, Unrra’s work has barely 
pegun.  Terisieey 


ossib coe a et cee provide ; 
a countries certainly utili 
ents been, owing tp 


cash de 


he \petcawar eee le] , in fact, coal output now exceeds 
~war level and industrial recovery is 
hough limited by lack of transp2rt. Yet to 


aeaentee vera 
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a | After Unrra ? 
1 of 


(By a Correspondent) 


recover another year of Unrra operations Is needed, in both 
Jugoslavia and Poland, as well as in every other country served 
by Unrra. 

Neither Greece, nor Poland, nor Italy, nor Austria, is yet able 
to pay for minimum food imports by exports. Alone in Ceniral 
Europe, Czechoslovakia, with its industries comparatively un- 
affected by war, and receiving supplies of raw materials from 
Russia, should be able to pay for its food imports next year. 
But as things stand now, the others face certain starvation. 
Unrra food imports to Greece, for example, are to cease after 
the present harvest. Subsequent food imports might be paid 
for, at least in part, if Greece could sell its two years’ tobacco 
crop, which at present finds no market, although tobacco is 
the most valuable means available im Europe at the moment 
of extracting grain from peasants. The Greek tobacco crop, 
sold through government channels in Austria and Hungary 
direct to the farmers’ organisations in return for food, would 
enormously relieve the food shortages of Budapest and Vienna, 
where food prices are now measured in terms of the purchasing 
power of cigareties in calories. But. if Unrra ceases to exist, there 
may well be no mechanism for disposing of the crop. 

Above all, in Austria, the bitter heart of European chaos, there 
will be starvation next year, as this, unless relief supplies continue. 
The coming harvest is expected to be poor. Experts in the Con- 
trol Commission estimate that this year Austrian exports could 
pay for no more than a quarter of essential imports, including 
one half of its food imports, even at the present starvation level. 
The position next year is not expected to be much better. Here 
Unrra has immensely important functions to fulfil apart from the 
actual provision of supplies ; it can back up the Central Govern- 
ment’s authority in collecting food within Austria for Vienna ; it 
can purchase food from adjacent countries ; and stimulate trade 
between the countries of Cemral Europe. Without Unrra hecip, 
Vienna will have another year of starvation, and will need to 
push every possible export to buy food, to the detriment of the 
long-term rehabilitation of the export industries. With Unrra 
help, as a strong purchasing agency, Vienna might well be fed 
from European sources. 

None of the Unrra countries, except possibly Czechoslovakia, 
will have restored their economies sufficiently by the end of 1946 
to finance their trade by loans, but they would do so more quickly, 
if there was an organisation to purchase for relief purposes any 
European surpluses. If relief supplies cease, and there is no pur- 
chasing organisation to promote inter-European trade, most of the 
Unrra countries will be forced to borrow or to devote their meagr= 
exports to purchasing consumer goods, which will place an in- 
tolerable burden on their recovery. But if Unrra were to operate 
for another year, consumer goods could be obtained as reli-f 
oe and recovery would be hastened. Morcover, the more 

the supplying countries are prepared to spend on relicf now, th: 
sooner there will be a commercial marker for agricultural and 
industrial equipment. The United States and Canada would be 
well advised to continue to cast their bread—and farm machinery 


—on the European waters. 
Tasks Incomplete 


Nor is it merely food relief which will collapse when Unrra 
ends. The cumulative effects of five years of war on 

farming demand above all continuous and uninterrupted recon- 

agriculture. year, in the Western provinces 

of Poland, only a quarter of the land was cultivated, and 

which, given adequate fertilisers, are some 

oe ech aeeiiema ckaiitasian tan weaaegnat lf 

I cam be energetically con- 

of 1947, _it_is possible that 1947 


knowledge of European conditions, k 

have gaimed in the field, is only now becoming valuable; but 
such expert knowledge and advice can only be and 
utilised in conjunction with the supplies. To mrerrupt Unrra’s 
work now will mean that the long-term objectives of the Hot 
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Springs Conference and the proposed activities of the Food and 
Agriculture Organisation (the FAO) may be equally frustrated. 

But what is to continue Unrra’s work? Not the new Food 
Allocation Board nor the FAO. The functions of these bodies 
are to be respectively allocation and assessment of needs, and 
very long-term plans for agricultural improvement. It is obvious 
that this necessary work could be done better, if uniform standards 
of assessments of needs could be used. But the existence of better 
knowledge will be no advantage, if it cannot be implemented 
through lack of any organisation to procure and ship supplies. 
Nor will long-term plans ever get under way if the short-term 
plans break down. If relief and reconstruction are to continue in 
1947 some new organisation must be created now, or the supplies 
will not be there, «> = — 

There is much to be said for Unrra itself continuing the work, 
under Uno and in collaboration with the FAO. For Unrra has 
the machinery, the experience, and good will. Above all, Unrra 
has not become a political mechanism. If Unrra ceases there 
will be no hope at all of keeping food relief or reconstruction 
out of politics. The alternative will be to abandon alj attempt 
at distributing supplies in relation to needs and to direct them 
solely in accordance with the rival policies of the Great Powers. 
If that happens, the division of Europe into two zones will be 
complete, final and disastrous. What is needed to end the 
European chaos is either that Unrra should continue, or that 
a much stronger and more effective United Nations i 
Organisation should take its place. The best course would un- 
doubtedly be to prolong Unrra operations for another year, while 


preparing for the more permanent organisation on the basis of 


Unrra’s achievement. 


Middle Eastern Currents 


(BY A CORRESPONDENT IN PALESTINE) 


THERE is probably no other part of the world where so much has 
changed in the last six months and where there is so little out- 
ward sign of it as the Middle East. Coming back after an absence 
of half a year the scene appears unchanged, yet the transformation 
of political values is startling. Then one discussed the possibility 
that at some future date Russian influence in the Middle East 
might become challenging, and that other problems than Arab 
nationalism and Zionism might come to the fore. Sometimes 
even the end of the Middle East order as it was shaped after 
the first world war seemed obscute and distant. 

Now these are no longer speculative forecasts. Beneath the 
calm exterior of order the social volcano stirs. Russian in- 
fluence, the growth of communism, of trade unions and socialist 
movements are no longer only a possibility. Social conflict is 
daily becoming more real and displacing or giving new content 
to, the essentially nationalist issues of the last twenty years. 

It is all too evident, however, that this new emergence of move- 
ments of the left in conflict with their own governing classes will 
not ease the nationalist tensions of the last two decades. For 
the left in the Middle East is no more international than anywhere 
else in the world to-day ; cee intensely and 


Jews ; in fact, however, quite different.and new currents 
the movements beneath the surface. Earlier this year when 

el Husseini, the Palestine Arab leader, returned from exile, com- 
munist, trade union and socialist ideas had made striking head- 
way among Palestine Arabs, and he found it necessary 
give attention to this domestic development. He combatted it 
and considerably reduced its influence for the time being, but, 


a 
8 


though his headquarters were in Jericho,-he could not stay the 
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The Wafd’s new Supporters 


The left in Egypt is undergoing the customary growth frog 
infantilism to political maturity. After an unsteady start it hy 
found its feet by avoiding the formation of a separate pan, 
Instead the left. generally are joining the Wafd with the ain 
apparently of making themselves so strong inside it that Nay 
Pasha will be unable to act without their support. And ther 
immediate prospects are distinctly encouraging. 

Here is the rub. The Wafd in recent years, when in Dow 
was pro-British ; the Wafd in opposition generally is anti-Britig 
But its supporters are now of a different calibre. Nahas Pag, 
and his colleagues may find their left-wing followers less malleah), 
to such understandable political manoeuvres than the mass of 
fellahs in the past. Thus the political struggle over the ny 
Anglo-Egyptian Treaty between the present Government and ty 
King on one side with the probable support of the anti-communiy 
Moslem Brotherhood, and the Wafd on the other, will in 4 
probability become a struggle for the predominance of eith: 
British or Russian influence in Egypt. And as things stand ty 
British will be supporting the Conservative elements agains , 
combination of proletarian and revolutionary forces. 

In Transjordan the new King Abdullah finds his royal pr. 
rogative challenged by demands for greater democratisation—anj 
these demands are supported by influential Palestine Arab familie 
such as the Husseini. In Iraq communism is growing apa. 
Four communist daily newspapers and one Kurdish communis 
daily circulate, while the party has a large following among ri- 
waymen, teachers, ials and also in the Army, where may 
of the officers who supported Rashid Ali’s rebellion in 1941 nov 
support the communist opposition to the Regent and tk 
Government. 

There is therefore today no longer even the pretence that th 
stable forms of the Middle East created by the British in tk 
early twenties will prevail much longer. There is the usual loos 
talk about war with Russia, but it springs from a complete mis 
reading of the situation. The changes are taking place with little 
more interference from Russia than, say, from the British Council. 
The impulse and drive comes from the aftermath of war, fron 
the changing economic and social structure of the Arab counts 
and from the amazing growth of political consciousness. 


British Prestige Waning 


Six months ago one could still see favourable signs for Briush 
policy. To-day these have faded substantially with the inactvity 


of the policy makers in London and the continued misreading of |; 
the situation by so many of the British officials on the spot. To | 


them the issue of Zionism has apparently blacked out the equally 
crucial issues of the rising social conflict, while on the othe 
hand, many Zionists and their friends have tended to minimis 
the Arab-Jewish clash over Palestine. If one has to draw cot- 
clusions from this situation it is that first of all the future a 
British relations with the Arab states does not depend on Britains 
attitude to the Jews in Palestine but on the outcome of the 
domestic struggle for power in each of the Arab lands. As things 
stand to-day the victory of the left in the Middle East will 1 
effect mean the exclusion of British influence and its substituuot 
by a natural inclination towards Russia, not so much because the 
left is fundamentally pro-Russian (it is not) but because British 
policy has been consistently conservative and anti-ieft. 

The recent decision of the Conference of Arab rulers to make 
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Buoyant Tone 


In recent weeks there has been greater 
optimism in the City, centred round our 
Fenchurch Street and Cheapside branches. 
This buoyant tone may be attributed to 
factors of considerable public importance. 
Full-length socks, ties and shirts have been 
on offer in larger quantities and there have 
been ready buyers. At Fenchurch Street, 
modest stocks of suits have found an active 
market. The general situation should 
continue to improve, and any visit to 
Austin Reed’s should prove profitable. 


So long as it is impossible to increase stocks of fine 

A U § T I N R EE D whisky by distilling and long maturing, all supplies 

of Johnnie Walker must be drawn from reserves. 

13 Fenchurch Street, E.C.3 77 Cheapside, B.C.2 Until new stocks are built up and matured, Johnnie 
Walker must, uniortunately, be scarce. All good 
whisky is rare. Johnnie Walker is rare good whisky. 


| Telephone : Holborn 5631 
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atmosphere that is hanging over the Holy Land like a cloud of 
infectious poison. It needs to-day not only a policy to do away 
with it but perhaps even more a spirit of understanding, of 
tolerance and less prejudice and bitterness. Time and again the 
gulf has been narrowcd, if not bridged, then pride and clumsy 
handling of the situation in official London and_ official Jerusalem 
have prevented progress. There is a spirit of desperation abroad 
among the Jews and at the same time a desire for peace and 
quiet. Given the chance and approached with a sense of equality 
the catastrophe may still be averted. If not, if the feeling grows 
as it is growing at present, that only hard words and humiliation 
are to be expected from London, then the’ day of moderation 
is over for good. 


The Greek Economy—lll 





Greece’s Balance of Payments 


[BY OUR CORRESPONDENT RECENTLY IN ATHENS] 


A NET budgetary deficit of a hundred and seventy-five thousand 
million drachmae, negligible exports, a mounting Government 


debt to the Bank of Greece, a complete absence of savings and ° 


bank deposits, and inflation staved off by the device of selling 
gold sovereigns to the public—that is the present nearly bank- 
rupt Greek economy. 

Even before the war, the balance of payments was precarious, 
but the import surplus was te some extent compensated for by 
receipts from emigrants’ remittances, shipping services and 
tourist traffic. Many of these sources have dried up. Exports 
during 1945 totalled only £71,000, though the total for the first 
five months of 1946 was £3.4 million, of which £3 million was 
tobacco, mainly to the United States. Tobacco exports are 
expected to reach £33 million in value during 1947, while 
other exports should increase -to £2.5 million. Emigrants’ 
remittances are still an important item on the credit side, although 
in 1945 they were less than half their 1939 value. Expenditure 
by British and Americans has resulted in a considerable acquisi- 
tion of sterling and dollars, but this is temporary ; and Greece 
is unlikely to recover its normal tourist trade before 1948. 
Nearly three-quarters of its merchant fleet, or 1,220,000 tons, 
were lost during the war, and the present high freight rates 
(partly the result of overmanning and high wage rates) retard 
the resumption of the carrying trade. On the other hand, insur- 
ance compensation for these lost ships has provided Greece with 
sterling balances worth £55 million in June, 1945. 

The import position is a Owing to the Unrra agree- 
memt. The value of imports not on Unrra account amounted in 
1945 to only {1.2 million. An entirely new situation will 
develop next year when the Unrra ceases to function. Greece 
depends on imports for a great part of its foodstuffs, for 
its machinery and locomotives, and for most of its raw 
materials. It has to rely on outside resources for its coal, petrol 
and oil, iron and steel. Cotton and timber are the only indigenous 
materials whose production could be developed. 

Greece’s internal debt, amounting to 24,000 million drachmae, 
was wiped out in the occupation and post-war inflation; and 
interest on the foreign debt (£102.5 million) has been suspended 
by agreement between the Government and foreign bondholders 
until more normal conditions return. Nevertheless, the war 
imposed a heavy financial burden on the national finances by 
expanding public service and swelling the lists of pensions. 
The Budget revealed a serious state of affairs: a revenue of 
1,401,284 million drachmae, and an expenditure of 1,576,714 
million. The amount provided for “re-habilitation” is only 
100.000 million drachmae, or only about 6 per cent of total ex- 
penditure. On the other hand, 250,000 million drachmae have 
been allotted to the Armed Forces, in spite of the fact that 
the British Government still pays for the supply of equipment ; 
and 102,000 million drachmae for public security. 

The prospects of raising revenue by taxation are not encourag- 
ing. Mr Varvaressos, in his brief period as economic “ dictator,” 
managed to achieve 76 per cent of budgetary stability, compared 
with the previous 40-45 per cent. Mr Chelmis, the present 
Minister of Finance, has frankly 
many results from direct. taxation—companies have not 
dividends since the liberation, land taxes would yield little 
view of the present plight of agricultural producers, 
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property, of Government stocks of tobacco, of British and Am, 
stocks, and of Unrra supplies. These produced 460,000 millic, 
drachmae last year, and in any case will dry up na 
year. There is thus a vicious circle. Public  reveny 
cannot be increased until there is a higher yield from taxatig, 
but higher taxation would have a harmful effect on the expansiq 
of enterprise. Logically, the best course, which the Governmey 
could pursue, would be to float an internal loan. This propoy 
however, has not been practicable, and another alternative ; 
to run a State lottery. This has been done with great succes 
in France and might be well received in Greece. 

The danger of inflation has, for the present, been staved of 
Greece has undergonethree cycles of inflation—during 
Occupation, in January-February, 1945, and again in Novembe. 
December, 1945. It is not surprising, therefore, that fear ¢ 
inflation should play an important part in Greek Psychology, 
Following the Anglo-Greek financial agreement of February, 
1946, the value of the drachmae has been stabilised at 20,0, 
to £ sterling and 5,000 to the $, with a backing of £25 milli 
(£10 million from the British Government and £15 million from 
foreign exchange resources). At the same time, in order 1 
create confidence and to prevent sympathetic rises in prices, the 
Bank of Greece started to sell gold sovereigns to the pubic 
The value of the sovereign, originally quoted at 4,000 drachmy 
to the £, has now risen to 135,000, although unofficial quot. 
tions are higher. In order to curb excessive speculation, th 
Bank recently limited daily sales to 10 gold sovereigns per head, 
but the average sales are said to average about 500,000 a month, 
The note circulation at the time of the Budget speech was 41; 
million drachmae. ‘ 

The gold policy was regarded by the Sofoulis Government a 
an-expedient for buying time until the level of production wa 
restored, prices could be reduced and people would be willing 
to spend their paper drachmae on goods, not on gold. . Th 
breathing space has certainly lasted a long me. Gold is still the 
operative factor, and is quoted for all important transactions 
The industrial community has preferred to invest in gold rather 
than in their businesses, and the peasants tend to hoard their 
sovereigns. The Bank of Greece, it is understood, has ample 
reserves of gold and foreign exchange. But gold sales cannc 
be discontinued until there is confidence in the paper currency; 
and this requires increased production. But so long as the pr 
ducers can buy gold, they will prefer this form of investment, 
and until the supply of capital is increased, there can be nm 
general restoration of production. 


Replacing the German Market 


Slowness of industrial recovery is the main obstacle to the 
restoration of Greece’s export trade. Before the war, tobac, 
olives and vine products accounted for 75 per cent of the tod 
value of exports, tobacco alone accounting for 50 per cent. The 
formerly predominant German market has disappeared, and 
present political complications may hamper the development ¢f 
trade with the Balkans and Central European states. How fa 
can trade with Britain offset the loss of pre-war markets and 
how far can new markets be opened up? Greece needs British 
coal and machinery, but British prices are high and delivery 1s 
slow. Negotiations for the disposal of Greek tobacco have, it is 
understood, resulted in an arrangement for Britain to buy a larg¢t 
proportion of the normal pre-war crop. There might, moreovtt, 
be an expansion of tobacco sales in the Middle East, but only in 
competition with Turkey and Egypt. 

It will be impossible for Greece to reduce its imports without 
adverse effects on the already low standard of living. T° 
achieye the maximum economy, some form of machinery fcr 
bulk purchase and the determination of priorities will bt 
essential, to replace Unrra. The proposal to establish a Greek 
Commercial Corporation, which created such a furore in met- 
chanting circles, and was regarded with suspicion by tht 
Americans, is likely to become law in the near future. This 
scheme, which was grossly misrepresented as an attempt t0 
establish a British monopoly over Greek trade, has the limited 

urpose of acquiring and disposing of surpluses from the Middle 
East and Britain, and is mainly intended to give a lead to Greek 
ers. 

A Sirsct hail tendh eosicls' ta AMS inte Wt idan > sae 
the prospects for Greece’s recovery and to indicate some of the 
coe fant comeeienns, Dom peutic! wad econauiie, far the restore 
tion of stability. 

Correction—In the issue of July 13th, it was inadvertently 


stated that 1,721,000 houses had destroyed during the 
Occupa esc This figure referred to the total number of hous¢s 
in 
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Recovery in Exports 


To revival of British exports has been more rapid than 
seemed likely when the war ended a year ago. It has come 
as an encouraging surprise to the Government and to the British 
public, whose self-discipline has largely made it possible. It 
would have been difficult to predict in August, 1945, either 
that the new Government would have the resolution to put 
exports first or that the public would have the wit to endorse 
the sacrifices asked of them. Economists can fairly claim some 
credit in educating and leading opinion to a true appreciation 
of what is at stake ; and manufacturers would also be justified 
in pointing to the rise in exports in illustration of what can be 
done by enterprise and suasion. 

Comparison of the past year’s experience with the record of 
the years after 1918 gives evidence enough of an improvement 
in the techniques of reconstruction. In 1919, exports from the 
United Kingdom were little more than half the pre-war volume, 
and in 1923 ; just under 80 per cent. In May, 1946, the pre-war 
volume of exports was actually exceeded, and over the first six 
months of the year the average volume of exports was only 
10 per cent below that of 1938. This achievement was all the 
more creditable because it involved more than doubling the 
volume of exports within one year after a war of great economic 
strains and dislocation. 

The first year’s record is impressive. Yet it carries the volume 
of exports not much more than half-way to the final target. At 
present prices the exports Britain requires in order to pay her 
way are not £800 million per annum (the rate for the first six 
months of 1946) but about £1,600 million. Moreover, present 
circumstances provide the best opportunity that will ever be 
offered to an exporting country ; if within 12-18 months exports 
cannot be raised to an annual rate of £1,600 million then the 
chances of reaching that rate in 1948 or later will be faint indeed. 
Nor does the mere fact of an export boom justify the belief 
that everything is proceeding satisfactorily. It is possible, in 
the first place, that the boom is supported only by keeping the 
home cupboards intolerably bare and reserving all the juicier 
bones for export. There may also be excessive concentration 
on a few export markets, or on some markets that will soon be 
saturated. Finally, it is possible that the range of expanding 
exports is dangerously limited and that too great reliance is 
being placed on products in which Britain has merely temporary 
oc advantages. Is there any substance in doubts such 
as 

There can be no doubt, to start with the first point, that a 

tge proportion of the increase in the output of manufactures 
over the past year has been decanted for export. Broadly speak- 
ing, out of every three additional workers employed in manu- 
factures on home market or export orders since June, 1945, 
two have been on home market and the other on export orders. 
A third is a high proportion ; moreover, the rebuilding of stocks 
must have put a further heavy tax on the output for home 
market orders and whittled down the immediate advantage to 
home consumers. Again, most of the additional work for the 
home market has been in the metal, engineering and chemical 

industries, and has mainly benefited the capital rather than the 
consumption goods market. All in all, only a small fraction of 
the 2.5 million extra workers engaged on home market and 
€xport orders since June, 1945, have contributed directly to the 
comfort of the home consumer, whose patience, therefore, has 
“ c i stretched. 

tom now on, less patience should be required, if only 
because the flow of goods to the home market is steadily increas- 
ing. But there are some directions in which exports are possible 
So long as the consumer is rationed in one way or another. 
extiles and apparel, for example, continue to provide a fifth of 


ge 


total exports ; but if consumer rationing were to be ended, home 
demand would certainly absorb current output, and exports 
would survive only if they commanded higher prices. Pottery 
and glass are iz. a similar position ; the home market could easily 
absorb what now goes for export. Or, to take an example from 
the metals group, the export of motor-cars is governed by the 
limits imposed at the-Government’s request on domestic sales. 
* 


The boom in exports has by no means been confined to a 
few countries ; there have been some reshufflings in the order 
of importance of Britain’s leading customers, but apart from 
the obvious gaps in Europe and Asia, most countries have 
spent more on British goods. Some of the more striking changes 
are set out below: — 

TasBL_e I—Britisw TRADE in 1938 AND 1946 
(Monthly Averages—{ mn.) 
Visible Balance 


Exports Imports * of Payments 
Jan.-May., Jan.-May., Jan.-May. 
1938 1946 1938 1946 1938 1946 

| BEETLE 144 258 239 139 —95 411-9 

North America... 3°7 48 166 342 —129 -—29-4 
South and Central 

America....... 3°7 4-5 85 153 —48 -—108 
Australia and New 

Zealand ....... 48 6-4 99 120 —-51 — 546 
India and Western 

I ered oem tns 40 10-4 66 108 —26 — 0-4 

ME: a. <5. > 9 kt 6-1 132 5°3 96 +08 +346 


Total (incl. others) 39°2 67:3 766 96 -—37-4 -—-3'8 
* Including goods subsequently re-exported. 


The largest increases in exports have been to Europe, India 
and Western Asia, and Africa. Trade with Europe has developed 
in such a way as to transform a visible deficit of £9.5 million 
per month in 1938 into a visible surplus of {11.9 million 
per month. Some part of the change is attributable to relief 
shipments ; but, making due allowances, the largest single 
factor both in the revival of exports and in the improve- 
ment in the British balance of payments has been the heavy 
purchases made by Western Europe, coupled with the inability 
of many European countries to resume normal trade activity 
owing to their difficulties of rehabilitation. These large exports, 
chiefly of capital goods, will no doubt continue so long as 
rehabilitation is in progress ; but they cannot be regarded as 
an enduring gain, least of all if exports from Western Europe 
remain at their present low level. The path to recovery in 
international trade certainly does not lie in the direction of a 
large continuing debit balance in the trade of Western Europe. 

Exports to India and Egypt have more than doubled and 
show every sign of rising further. This is a promising develop- 
ment, for the most natural way of wiping out sterling debts 
to those countries is by providing them with more capital goods. 
A large increase has also taken place in exports to South Africa 
—still Britain’s biggest export market. Australia and New 
Zealand have been rather less active buyers, possibly through 
lack of shipping facilities, and the pre-war volume of exports has 
not yet been recovered. But it is chiefly in trade with the 
American Continent that progress has been most disappointing. 
Exports are only 25 per cent higher by value than in 1938 and 
much lower in terms of volume ; they form only 14 per cent of 
total exports, compared with 19 per cent in 1938 ; and the visible 
adverse balance of payments, instead of running at £173 million 
per month, has averaged £40 million per m th. Although 
Britain’s total visible adverse balance has fallen heavily since 
1938, the adverse balance of trade with America is at present 
running at more than double the 1938 rate. To some extent 
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these are natural shifts of emphasis, when Europe is starving 
for goods of all kinds and America is well supplied. But they 
should not be tamely accepted as a natural or ultimate trend. 
For the moment Britain is reaping the fruits of austerity by 
exports to markets in urgent need of goods. There is not much 
haggling over price because there is little competition ; but in 
due course, when price comes into its own, the pattern of British 
exports will have to be reconsidered. 

The trend in exports of British manufactures by major groups 
is shown in Table II. With the single exception of coke, every 
item in each group showed an increase in value over 1938. 

Tasie II—Exports oF British MANUFACTURES 
(£ Million aa Annual Rates) 


1 1945* 1946* 
Metals, machinery, etc. 178-6 100 1008 57 349-6 196 
Textiles and apparel. . 101-2 100 9-0 95 166-8 166 
Chemicals ........... 22-3 100 32-9 148 63-4 284 
Miscellaneous ...... 62-9 100 38-7 62 104-2 166 
365-0 100 268-4 74 684-0 187 


* Based on figures for January-June. 

The largest proportionate increase was in chemicals, which 
have nearly trebled since 1938. Exports of chemicals were 
relatively well maintained during the war and have since ex- 
panded rapidly. The whole range of products and a wide range 
of markets have shared in the expansion. Exports to European 
markets (as will be seen from Table III) have been particularly 
large ; exports to Dominion markets, on the other hand, have 
risen less than the average ; and Canada and the United States 
now buy only half as much by volume as they did in 1938. India 
remains the largest single market and Egypt is rapidly moving 
uP Sing fourth place, with South Africa and Australia slightly 


The metals group, taken in a broad sense to include every- 
thing from cutlery to vehicles and ships, accounts for more 
than half the total of manufactured exports and has shown 
much the largest rate of increase over the past year. Exports 
have averaged roughly double the 1938 rate and are running 
at 34 timés the 1945 rate. The pattern of expansion has varied 
between the machinery group, which has barely doubled over the 
past year, and the iron and steel and yehicles groups, which 
have increased by between six and seven times. In comparison 
with pre-war years, the greatest improvement has been in non- 
ee metals, followed by the hardware group and electrical 
goods. 

The boom in exports of metal goods, while obviously not yet 
at its peak, illustrates clearly the instability of the present market 
pattern. Western Europe, which used to take not much more 
than 10 per cent of British exports of metal goods has lately 
taken over 20 per cent and has stepped up its outlay on those 
goods to £73 million per annum. India and Egypt have also 
taken a rather higher share of metal exports and together 
account for 15 per cent of this group. South Africa, Australia 
and New Zealand are buying heavily in comparison with last 
year, but are obtaining a smaller share and a much smaller 
absolute volume of exports than in 1938. The rest of the 
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world, excluding these eleven countries, receives less than half 
Britain’s exports of metal goods—a slightly lower proporticg 
than before the war. 


Tasie IlI.—Exports or British -MANUFACTURES 
(£ Million: Annual Rates) 








ao Chemicals Textiles 
eer ae j a. ere ae 7 > T — 
1938 | so4s 1946* | 1938 | 1945* | 1946* | 1938 1945 194 

RM ER De 
| | | | i | ' : 
Western Europet....... | 19-1! 56 | 72-8/ 2-8) 2-5) 13-2 12:2, 2-7. uy 
India and Egypt ....... | 206 | 16-0 | 526) 3:3) 62 Wl} 75) 346) 192 

South Africa, Australia & | | | 

New Zealand ........ | 49-5) 27-5| 63-9! 4-7) 5-2! 80) 17-7! 40:3) 4g4 
Argentina ..........-.. (BL) 0-4) 8-7) OT) 25) 21) 80) 08) 25 
Other countries ........ 81-3 | 51-3 1516 | 10-8 17-5 | 30-0 47-3. 41-0 195 
iime-¢ 100-8 [9 | 22-5 9/654) 92-6 08-4 64 


00 
* Based on figures for une. 
t Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Holland, Belgium, France. 

Exports of textiles offer a striking contrast. Not only has 
the recovery been relatively small over the past year, but the 
volume of exports remains below the pre-war level, the only 
group to show an increase being artificial silk. Much the largest 
markets are in the Dominions, especially South Africa and 
Australia. These two, together with New Zealand, now buy one- 
third of the total exports of British textiles, and Britain is nearly 
twice as Copeneent 5 en markets for textile manufac- 
tures as in 1938. is ence is particularly heavy in 
the case of artifcial silk, since over half the total value of cate 
goes to these markets. In contrast to the rising importance 
of the Dominions is the decline in the Argentine and other 
South American markets. In the first half of this year 
Argentina bought only one-eighth of her pre-war imports of 
British textiles in terms of quantity. This was a considerable 
improvement on 1945, but is sufficient indication of the ground 
that has been lost—much of it permanently lost—during the 
war. 

There is thus no narrow concentration on selected markets 
or on a limited range of products. But there are dis 
proportions that cannot be allowed to continue. The r- 
stocking and re-equipmeni of the Continent has given a tre- 
mendous fillip to exports to Western Europe ; on the other 
hand, there has been comparatively little progress in American 
markets. Textiles have lagged behind metals, engineering and 
chemicals ; and British exports have become more 
upon the rate of world reconstruction and development 
less upon the expenditure of private consumers if 
other countries. Finally, the whole export drive has been sus- 
tained by three major factors: the direct replacement of govern- 
ment war-time demand by peace-time export contracts, without 
any appreciable re-allocation of manpower between industries ; 
by the abstinence of the home consumer ; and by the machinery 
of price control and taxation, which has made export markets 
relatively attractive. There is much still to be done before the 


present volume of exports can be doubled, and doubled with 
any hope of stability. 
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Electrical Welding 


HERE are some changes in industrial technique which can 
T truly be described as revolutionary—like the cotton gin, 
or the internal combustion engine. There are others which are 
derivative—like rayon and the gas turbine—where industrial 
advance lies not so much in sudden technical discovery as in 
new methods of application of what is already known in prin- 
ciple. Electrical welding is of this latter class. This is a new 
industry, which was considerably developed during the war. 
Yet it has an elder brother in the gas welding industry, which 
gave the new branch a useful technical start, enabling it to grow 
side by side with the general application of electricity to heavy 
industry. Electrical welding has thus shown an extremely rapid 
expansion during the past twenty years, and the war provided 
1 unique opportunity for applying (sometimes with little regard 
for cost) this new technical art in a wide variety of industries, 
including shipbuilding, aircraft construction and the metal in- 
dustries generally. 

Two types of electrical welding must be distinguished. Arc 
welding is perhaps the better known, for it caters particularly 
for the shipbuilding and heavy engineering industries ; the other 
is resistance welding, which is employed in a miscellaneous 
group of industries, including automobiles. Both branches have 
made very rapid headway since pre-war days. In 1938, there 
were 20,000 arc welding sets installed in this country ; but by 
1945, there were as many as 65,000. A very similar ilar rate of 
expansion was shown in resistance welding installations, which 
tose from 8,000 in 1939 to 21,500 last year. Electrical welding 
capacity has thus an almost three-fold increase during 
the war years. Arc welding employs an electrode, ing in size 
and composition according to the nature of the weld. A highly 
specialised industry has, therefore, been built up to manufacture 
electrodes in this country, using as raw materials mild steel or 
alloy steel core wire (which represents about 70 per cent of the 
prime cost of the final product) and various covering materials. 
The arc welding machine is an ordinary electric power unit 
designed simply to pass power to the welding arc. 

Measured by the employment which it directly affords, 
welding is not a large industry. Although it expanded by 100 
per cent during the war, the labour force employed even in 1945 
was no more than 2,370 in electrode manufacture, about 1,000 
in making arc welding plant, and 750.in resistance. welding. 
Most of the factories are small ; for example, in resistance weld- 
ing, the average labour force per firm waS 42 men and 12 
women. It is true that a few of the larger electrical concerns 
have entered the welding machinery market, but they have not 
found the prospective expansion of the market sufficiently big 
to encourage development on any substantial scale in competition 
with the smaller specialist manufacturers. Yet the technical 
influence of the industry far exceeds its direct contribution to 
employment. Arc welding can be performed by manual or auto- 
matic processes—the latter being especially suitable when long 
straight joins have to be fused, as in the prefabrication of deck 
plates and sections for ships. Resistance welding (which does 
not employ a consumable electrode) knits two joins or edges 
into a homogenous joint. Its commonest form—spot welding— 
is extensively used in the motor and aircraft industries. In both 
Processes, the skill and ingenuity lie in the welding machine 
and its mechanical combination with the jigs and fixtures of a 
Production line, rather than in the jud and dexterity ot 
ene in some complex jobs his skill is far from 
ni e. 


* 


cag al 
welding. ing the war, the shipbuilding industry i 
Within a few considerable quanties of welding pant and 
trained welders, including women, to fill the gap left by a 

ge of riveters. Costs were then a secondary consideration, 
but with the return of peace they again became a matter of 
importance. Not all the cost and technical implica- 


Shi i i le of the f problems 
one ae sain ial eat mip a 


tions of welding for ipbuilding are yet known. Controversy 
still ipbuilding experts, and any sweeping 


generalisations from the laity, on the comparative merits of 
riveting and welding would probably be wrong rather than 
right, even though there may be a lingering suspicion that the 
full potentialities of welding have not yet been seized by the 
industry. Each specific type of construction problem has, in 
fact, to be considered on its merits. Welded hulls have stood 
up well to war hazards but technical problems have still to be 
solved before it can be stated categorically that all-welded hulls 
are superior to riveted ones for given types of ships and ton- 
nage ranges. For instance, it is true that welded hulls are more 
economical in the use of steel, but this very saving in weight 
creates problems of its own—such as the effect on navigability 
of the increased buoyancy of hulls over a certain tonnage. This 
in turn raises issues of design, machinery layout and ballasting. 
In addition, there is a corresponding crop of questions for the 
shipbuilder in his works. A change-over from riveting to weld- 
ing—which would usually be accompanied by an increase in 
prefabrication and a standardisation of parts—involves changes 
in yard layout, machinery and labour. American yards building 
welded ships have been able to plan their layout in suitable 
width and depth to secure the maximum economies on pre- 
fabrication and welding. But in this country, where berths are 
limited in number and cramped in space, few companies can 
boldly plan sweeping shipyard extensions on the assumption 
that the necessary extra acreage for welding shops can be cheaply 
acquired. The saving in space which might be achieved by 
eliminating plating machinery, blacksmiths’ shops, and possibly 
some reduction in the number of berths, is partially offset by the 
need of space for extended welding bays, mobile cranes and 
machinery for the exact cutting of plates for automatic welding. 

This is only a selection from the complex batch of problems 
which arise in the extended application of welding, but they 
show that there can be no hard and fast dividing line at which 
riveting should end and welding begin. It has been demon- 
strated by firms specialising in small ships and naval tonnage, 
however, that a high percentage of welding, from 75 per cent 
upwards, plus increased prefabrication and standardisation, can 
be economic. Indeed, the Admiralty have ordered that naval 
vessels up to the size of destroyers shall be all-welded. Where 
there is much repetitive work, as in the construction of bulk- 
heads for tankers, welding has made considerable progress. Two 
major influences on future trends will undoubtedly be the atti- 
tude of owners towards welded ships and the capacity of the 
steel industry to produce a quality and cut of steel at the rolling 
mills to conform primarily with welding requirements. 

Wherever arc welding on any significant scale is introduced, 
a change in the composition of the labour force follows. There 
is an increased demand for welders and drawing office personnel. 
Supervisory staff has to be expanded, especially as welding 
usually keeps pace with increased prefabrication, and an adequate 
system of sample testing of welded joints is required. That 
welding is not yet far removed from its pioneer days is suggested 
by the fact that Lloyds specifications, revised comprehensively 
in 1945, still demand a substantial margin of strength in the 
welded joint to cover bad or weak welding, varying between 15 
and 30 per cent. But what may be a more important sign of 
immaturity in the industry is the high level of wage costs in 
welding work. In this new technique the skill required by the 
workman has been sometimes difficult to assess by managements 
having limited welding experience. The well-established and 
skilled riveter has given way to the new man. The inexperience 
of management and the interests of the unions have therefore 
combined to establish a system of wage rates, usually piece- 
rates, which pre-suppose a greater degree of skill on the part 
of the welder than is frequently required in his work. This 
does not mean that welding costs could be reduced by an all- 
over reduction in welding piece-rates. A better policy would 
aim at establishing a level of wage-rates among welders which 
will take due heed of differences of skill. This might give a 
useful incentive to more efficient welding if workers could move 
from the lower to the higher grades. : 

These problems of comparative technical efficiency, the scope 
for change of works lay-out and revision of the composition of 
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the labour force, occur in all those branches of engineering 
where arc welding technique is being applied: im heavy engineer- 
ing, in boiler and tank manufacture and in heavy engineering 

generally. Resistance welding caters for a younger group of 
industries, some of which have used weiding from their incep- 
tion. These included the motor-car and motor-car components 
industries, aircraft and chemical appliances and a heterogeneous 
group scattered through the medium and light engineering 
industries where sheet metal up to about one quarter of an inch 
thick is fabricated. The technical problems presented are some- 
what different from those in arc welding. There is less compe- 
tition from alternative techniques of construction and fewer 
problems of layout-to be solved. Pressure to expand and improve 
resistance welding methods comes from those manufacturers in 
whose production and assembly lines welding machinery has 
been incorporated. The need to cut costs of production by 
telescoping several production processes into limited floor space, 
using less labour and manufacturing more quickly, has brought 
continuous demands on the welding machinery manufacturer to 
fit his equipment into his customer’s production process with 
increasing ingenuity. The all-welded frame and body of the 
modern motor-car is likely to confirm the place which resistance 
welding has won for itself during the war in the fabrication of 
lighter sheets and frame members. 

At present there are some signs of a changeover in the com- 
position of demand for welding ts, particularly on the arc 
welding side. Shipbuilding is suil an important element in the 
total market, but less so than during the war. At t, in arc 
welding, the total demand for equipment is split up roughly 
between shipbuilding, 25 per cent; engineering, 25 per 
cent ; structural work, tanks and gasholders, 1§ per cent ; 
electrical equipment, 10 per cent ; boilers and pressure  ves- 
sels, 10 per cent ; and other uses, 15 cent. This division 
of the market broadly follows the tendencies which developed 
during the war. Considerable progress has recently been made 
in substituting welded steel structures for non-ferrous castings, 
and with electrically welded joints in boilers. Developments in 
uses such as these may form the main outlet for new arc wel 
installations, for adequate capacity for present needs has been 
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in shipbuilding. Resistance welding now has an assured 
Seed deck manufacture: and retooling in the motor-cy 
should exert considerable pressure on suppliers of 
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into new fields depends not only on establishing 
is more efficient and less expensive than alternative 
It demands in addition a new 
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frequently involves a choice between alternative designs for the 
product and alternati eo schemes of works layout by which it 
a be produced. The welding industry appears to have recog. 


this point by providing facilities for the training of 
rs and resistance welding engineers. Steps may also te 
taken to encourage technical colleges to give increased instruc. 
tion on welding in their courses. Research is undertaken by the 
British Welding Research Association in co-operation with the 
ferrous and non-ferrous metal manufacturers and also with the 
users of welding machinery. Organisation of research and training 
of engineers, though important, is still not enough. ‘The future of 
os Ey “industry depends on the efficiency of welding 
some branches it has to be admitted that American 
or orp well ahead ‘of the British. Jealously guarded patem 
rights “Special in America, coupled with the comparatively 
small scale of the manufacture in some cases 
in this coun ater abr eee sn oon 
keep cos ts higher than they should 
This s son's abl welding i ge i es don in the past—indus- 
tries anxious to m esses to Im ideas 
from abroad, on agreed terms with tote dinigfdextrer and 
ti” incorpcshe™ thea me aie plants. This would 
mean by-passing the British welding manufacturing industry, 
pers further impeding ‘its development.’ Such a situation 
may be no more than & as yet. But the development 
of technical improvements in and their large-scale appli- 
cation in industry seem to require a much greater degrec of 
car anaes amen production on the part of the larger units in the 
cal equipment industry than Wor aang ones been pre- 
sed to apply: chek 
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Business Notes 


Summer Reaction 


It is difficult, at this stage, to measure the significance of the 
current reaction in the investment markets. The drift. of prices 
has carried the Financial Times ordinary share index from its 
mid-June peak of 129.3 to the present level of 123.0, but it is not 
the extent of the fall—after all, it is less than 5 per cent—so much 
as its steady character which has attracted notice. And it must 
be admitted that the market factors of the past month have almost 
without exception discouraging. The benefits of the 
American loan had been fully discounted ‘before it was Passed ; 
now the market is trying to assess its attendant obligations in terms 
of equity prices. A month of extreme economic confusion in the 
United States has prompted rather far-fetched: questioning—at 
this stage—about a revaluation of sterling agaifist the dollar, ee 
in turn; if- it were within: the realm of practical policy, would 
hardly stand out as an equity bull point. 

The abiding difficulties of international politics, Palestine, India, 


the German problem and-the Paris conference, are. hardly. new, 


but they have become more acute. And there are increasing 
doubts about the reaction of a critical coal situation on British 
reconversion next winter, and about the degree of mastery which 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer now exercises over the gilt-edged 
market and his intentions for future taxation of business | 


There is nothing dramatically novel in any one’ of ‘these factors in 


the market situation ; they have constituted the theme of all:fere- 
casts of the investment outlook 


July the mvestor ‘has: been 
May and the first half of June—to listen and to wait. . 


Ss, fa, he rection isha price smo gener sha a cnuious 


holiday market has produced: on, more. than-one occasion op 
past. Examination of the usual-monthly charts on | 

reveals no evidence of a decisive change in thi 
seems probable that markets in the next few weeks will remain 


over the next few months. | But ain, 
he was not prepared in. 


as uneasy as they have been during July, with perhaps somewhat 

smaller reactions in prices. But the real’ testing time for the 
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autumn. 
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Lesson from Birmingham 


The failure of the Birmingham conversion is a heavy blow 
to the authorities, for it strikes at their recent policy of forcing 
rates of interest on gilt-edged and municipal borrowing into 
equality, without over-regard for differences in credit status. The 
anieutedd aoa ee x the lists remained 
Open term. (during t-edged levels were, on 
daiay ia announcing the reali ely Lagess79 ou oe 

in announcing t y_ £1,582,573 out of t 
offered £7 million of 2} pér cent stock Pagal has been taken 
up by public. As a result, no Jess pral? Rakan Det 

issue © has been subscribed by! National 


eg 


Clearly the omens for the Wakefield Corporation yp eeeragrtl 
the issue is for £750,000 stock on identical terms—will hardly be 
bright. ¢ Derwent Valley Water Board issue—the first in the 


resent Series of 2} per cent local authority foans—had at least 3 


Majority success, for §1 per cent’ was converted, and the 
assented Stock | ‘quoted afound par. aya of success for 7 
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holiday will induce a resumed advance in the gilt-edged market 
and thus establish more realistic market conditions to support 
2} per cent municipal ‘borrowing. 

This expectation may perhaps be realised. But compared with 
the conditions of six months ago, the scope for such manceuvres is 
now more limited. —Two and a half per cent may not be the lowest 
practical limit for gilt-edged borrowing, but a growing body of 
investment opinion is coming round to the view that it is becoming 
uncomfortably close to the minimum. And if this should be so, 
the policy of forcing municipal loans through the same 2} per 
cent nozzle as gilt-edged can only succeed with the hundred 
per cent backing of the National. Debt Commissioners—which 
would mean yet another element of artificiality in the control of 
the gilt-edged market and its satellites. 


* * * 


Groping for a Steel Policy 


It became known at the beginning of this week that. the 
Government had invited Dr H. J. van der Biji to act as chairman 
of the Steel Control Board and that the invitation had been 
declined. Dr van der Bijl, who is chairman of the State-owned 
South African Iron and Steel Industries Corporation, has agreed, 
however, to remain in Britain for a few weeks in order to help in 
the preparation of detailed plans for the nationalisation of the steel 
industry. He intends to submit a report to the Government 
after meeting the Iron and Steel Federation and other representa- 
tive bodies. 

This news is significant both of the slow progress that the 
Government has made with its plans for steel and of its diffi- 
culties in finding candidates for membership of the Steel Control 
Board. As the industry obviously does not intend to go out of 
its way to help the Government, and is boycotting the Control 
Board, the Government is naturally looking ¢lsewhere for tech- 
nical guidance. However chilly the atmosphere, there is no 
reason to suppose that they will ultimately fail. They may find 
it difficult to prevail on Dr van der Bij] to exchange his “ impor- 
tant business in South Africa” for the storm and austerity of 
British industry. But the duties of the Control Board are not, 
after all, so complex, far-reaching and unpopular that it should 
be impossible to make suitable appointments to it. The Board 
is intended as a transitional instrument to take over the functions 
of the present Steel Control and to advise upon “ difficult practical 
problems of severance ” in connection with works that are candi- 
dates for nationalisation. It is not intended to take responsibility 
for the running of the industry after nationalisation—or, indeed, 
to draft the nationalisation scheme. If there are no steclmakers 
er members of allied trades who are prepared to help in these 
limited duties, there may be other business men with sufficient 
experience and other experts with sufficient knowledge to pro- 
vide all necessary advice, et ; 

Until the projected White Paper is published, it is impossible 
to predict how the nationalised industry will be organised, or 
how long it will. be before nationalisation is complete. It has 
been suggested, however, that the Government is likely to take 
over the Iron and Steel Federation and use it, after reform, to 
control the industry instead of transferring the companies into 
State ownership. This course would enable the Government 
to control the keypoints of capital development and price policy 
without all the complications of management and marketing that 
go with the day-to-day operation of the industry. If this policy 
was supplemented by, the building or purchase of one or more 
steelworks by the State, which could compete on commercial 
terms with privately-owned but publicly-controlled plants, would 
it not suffice to provide adequate direction of the industry in the 
public interest ? ‘ " 


Subsidy for Heavy Rail Traffics ? 

No official reaction: has been produced, as yet, by the agree- 
ment between the main line railways and the Road Haulage 
Association on the co-ordination of road and rail freight trans- 
port, which was submitted to the Minister of Transport on July 
16th. Nor has any’ further light been thrown on the various 
difficulties of interpretation and ambiguities in the document 
itself. The sections on rates and conditions of carriage are 
clearly the most important from the transport user’s point of 
nae two patagraphs in the agreement are worth quoting 
in full 

i) The Road Haulage Indus formulate and adopt a 
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(ii) The railways will adopt a Railway Rates structure for mer- 
chandise by both goods and passenger train service which is capable 
of correlation with the road rates structure. 

The agreement adds that both road and rail are at present 
engaged on the preparation of their respective rates structures 
based on the foregoing principles, but no indication of their 
prospective shape has yet been given. 

It is being conjectured, however, that the centre of gravity in 
a correlated structure would be towards road rates, rather than 
rail. If so, the undefined “road factors” on which the road 
Tates structure is to be based would in turn control, to an appre- 
ciable degree, the corresponding railway rates for similar classes 
of goods. This could only mean that railway rates for the higher 
classes of merchandise would b: appreciably reduced—though it 
seems probable in any event that the classification of merchandise 
which would result from “ correlation ” would be a much simpler 
affair, and therefore in theory less equitable to the user, than 
the present railway classification of 21 classes. But if the railways 
are invited to make sacrifices on the higher classes (in return 
for the assumption of common carrier obligations: by the road 
hauliers) what will happen to iates on the heavy classes of 
minerals and basic raw materials? These can hardly be corre- 
lated with road rates, except at the expense of a further inflation 
of industrial costs. Such heavy traffics have always been carried 
at low rates, on the doctrine that higher classes of traffic could 
bear some element of concealed surcharge to keep the transport 
costs of basic industries as low as possible. 

It is suggested in some quarters that if rates lower than those 
which would normally be calculated from the new correlation 
arrangements are required, in order to safeguard the costs of the 
basic industries and, by extension, British export trade, the cost 
of such concessions should be borne “nationally”? In other 
words, the railways would be subsidised to meet the loss of 
revenue on heavy traffics. Is this an integral feature underlying 
the road-rail agreement? If so, it should surely be stated frankly. 
And if it is, will it be supported by detailed costings by the 
railways for heavy traffics in particular, and by both parties to 
the agreement for all other categories? 


* * * 


Using the Dollar Loans 


Drawings on the US and Canadian dollar credits have been 
proceeding for some months past. These figure in the Exchequer 
returns under “Other recespts, money raised by creation of 
external debt.” From the beginning of the current financial yeat 
and up to July 27th the cotal so raised was £130,600,000, The 
bulk of this represents drawings on the Canadian loan and on the 
$650 million credit obtained from the United States for the 
termination of lend lease. The latter credit, it will be recalled, was 
negotiated concurrently with the $3,750 million credit and was 
provided on identical terms. The difference between the two 
operations was that the smaller lay wholly within the sphere of 
discretion of the US executive and did not require Congressional 
ratification. The amount of $650 million became available as soon 
as the agreement with the US Government was signed. The 
funds for this credit, and for similar facilities granted to other 
previous recipients of lend lease from the US, had already been 
provided under lend lease appropriations. This US credit and 
the Canadian credit have been drawn upon to finance the continued 
flow of goods ir the lend lease and mutual aid pipe lines and, in 
the case of the US credit, to finance acquisitions of US surpluses. 
Thus, in the current financial year to date Britain has balanced 
its current payments deficit by drawing on dollar credits to the 
extent of over £130 million—a fact which supports the general 
assumption that the UK gold and dollar reserves have not fallen 
much below the figure of £453 million at which they stood on 
October 31st last. 


The first drawing on the $3,750 million US line of credit was 
made within a week of the credit being ratified by Congress. This 
first drawing was for $300 million which was immediately paid 
by the US Treasury to the Bank of England’s account with the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York. The dollars on being trans- 
ferred were acquired by the Exchange Equalisation Account which 
paid the sterling equivalent to the Paymaster General. This pay- 
ment, however, involved no transfer of cash. The Exchange 
Equalisatior Account’s sterling assets are for the most part invested 
in Treasury bills. When faced with the task of acquiring $300 
million of dollars, the EEA calls in bills to the equivalent amount 
—about £75 million—and these bills were, in effect, cancelled, 
since the amount due to the EEA on them was equal to the amount 
due by the EEA for its purchase of dollars from the Government 
(the line of credit was cpened in favour of the UK Goverrment 
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and the EEA is a public department which deals with the Govern- 
ment as would any other public department). 

It is perhaps significant, though it may be no more than an 
accident, that the Exchequer return covering the week to July 27th 
—the period in which the first drawing of $300 million was made 
on the US line of credit—reveals that Treasury bills have been paid 
off to the net amount of $70.2 million. As the dollars are spent 
and sold by the Bank of England to the ministries, companies or 
individuals authorised to purchase dollars by the control, the 
EEA is again put in possession of sterling resources and these it 
uses to take up more Treasury bills. It is at this point that the 
dollar expenditure comes to the help of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in financing his current revenue deficit. 


* * * 


The Technique of Placings 


By implication the Stock Exchange Council’s recent Memor- 
andum of Guidance on Placings has endorsed the view, held 
equally in the Stock Exchange and among outside issuing houses, 
that the technique of flotation through placings forms a legiti- 
mate and necessary part of the machinery of the new issue 
market. It is no secret that a considerable contingent of the 
Council (few of whose members actively i in new issues) 
would have preferred to ban placings of ordinary shares altogether, 

d not full examination again shown the strength of the case 
or this type of operation in a variety of appropriate circum- 
stances. Much of the same ground was covered a decade ago, 
and with the same result—except that, in conformity with the 
change in the financial climate, the Council will now require 
the issuers to make out their case for a,placing as against the 
alternative methods, and that they will take a stricter line in 
vetting marketing arrangements to ensure that the public “have 
a reasonable chance” of obtaining shares. 

Acceptance of the arguments for admitting placings does not 
imply that they can always be carried through without arousing 
criticism and complaint. The root cause for discontent, in these 
cases which reach the public eye, is that the available stock is 
insufficient to meet a substantial proportion of the effective 
demand at or near the introduction price. The only difference 
in principle between a cheap public issue or offer for sale and 
a cheap placing is that by the former methods the selection of 
the favoured allottees is made by the directors and/or the issaing 
house, while by the placing it is made partly by the issuing house 
and brokers and partly through the market} Opportunities for 
favouritism exist, and they are generally exploited, however the 
selection is done, because no issuing house could operate success- 
fully without a following of semi-professional backers and market 
connections built up on a record of profitable co-operation. This 
is a point often overlooked by lay critics. In issues and offers 
for sale the favouritism lies firstly in distributing the under- 
writing and secondly in the system of allotment, while in placing 
it lies in the nomination of placees. 

The placing method probably results in a more invidious selec- 
tion of beneficiaries and the retention of a larger share of the 
profit for those who reside in the vicinity of Throgmorton Street. 
This, of course, is the point of the Council’s insistence on “a 
reasonable chance” for the public. All that can be done to 
foster “orderly marketing” is to ensure that an adequate pro- 
portion of the total amount of stock involved in the deal is made 
available to the market. And it should be noted that the difficulty 
only arises when the deal is small and intrinsically attractive and 
the market background is favourable. In a large proportion of 
such operations in normal conditions the points that worry the 
market most are, first, getting the shares well-distributed and 
second, being able to rely on shop support at around the placing 
price if the public response. is half-hearted, as it frequently is. 

The Kleeman placing, which has attracted favourable comment, 
provides an interesting case history. The shares have indeed 
established themselves in a few weeks at about 75 per cent above 
the introduction price, but it is generally felt that the goal of 
orderly marketing was attained. A total of 125,000 shares were 
placed with the market at 22s. 3d. on the understanding that 
100,000 would be replaced with brokers at 22s. 9d—leaving jobbers 
with a total of 25,000 shares to distribute at the opening price after 


opening morning. The first dozen or so in each queue got 200 
shares each at 23s 6d. and the next dozen 200 shares at 24s. This 
left the market bare of its original stock and the next supply for 
jobbing was an order to sell a further 125,000 shares at 24s. 74d. 
which formed the basis of the first really effective general dealing 
price of around 24s. 6d.-25s. But for this second block the price 
would probably have “ run away.” 
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All this happened during the first two hours of dealing. Sop, 
of the earlier placees took their profits and the price reacteq , 
few pence by lunchtime, when anyone could have bought share, 
round 248. 6d. The whole of the second 125,000 were absorbed 
during the afternoon and the price closed that day at 27s. 6d-2%; 
en route to the recent high point of 46s. It has been suggestej 
that the difference between this and other deals which hay: 
attracted criticism is that a large proportion of the original de, 
was made available to the market, a large proportion of the placing 
stock received by the market was handed on at once at a moderate 
turn, the whole of the original dealing stock was immediately 
resold in early dealings, and that there was a substantial bloc 
available for sale at a higher price to cushion the general buying 
But it may be remarked that the total size of the operation wa; 
considerably larger than that of the small operations which really 
give the trouble. 

i 2 x 


1946 Crop Prospects 


Harvesting of wheat and rye, the two principal bread grains, 
and of barley, oats, and maize is now well under way in th 
countries of the northern hemisphere. The United States of 
America and Canada report record crops of wheat, and also of 
maize, and although crop estimates made during harvest time 
frequently have a considerable measure of unreliability, wheat 
estimates are snore comprehensive and on the average more 
accurate. The July forecast of the United States wheat harvest 
amounted to 1,090 million bushels; it has now been upgraded 
to 1,132 million bushels which is slightly in excess of the 1,123 
million bushels of 1945. In Canada, where prospects for wheat 
are described as definitely good, the crop from a considerably 
larger acreage is variously estimated at 400 million or even 50 
million bushels against 306 million bushels gathered last year. 

The picture of crop estimates in Europe is, however, very 
different. There is hardly a country which has an adequate 
crop estimating service working, and the present rather vague 
estimates will not be confirmed or corrected before comprehensive 
threshing samples are available during September and October. 
In the United Kingdom the wheat acreage is only 2,024,000 
acres against 2,274,000 acres in 1945; this year’s wheat harvest 
will therefore be at least 240,000 tons smaller than for 1945 even 


_if average yields are unchanged. Conflicting c:op reports come 


from France where the wheat acreage is 7 per cent higher than 


in 1945. The official estimate assumes a harvest amounting to . 


song y 6 million tons against 5 million tons in 1945. The French 
press has challenged this estimate and speaks confidently 
of at least 8 million tons, equal to a normal pre-war harvest. 
This however may be exaggerated optimism, largely aimed a 
Boric: that rati and other controls are no longer necessary. 

um hopes that the eee cereals ns will be pet. % heey 
even 30 per cent larger st year. Op prospects in Holland, 
Denmark and Sweden are described as ease and small increases 
in total yields are expected. 

In Southern Evrope, Spain will undoubtedly harvest a larger 
wheat crop than in 1945 when only 1.8 million tons were gathered 
against a normal peace-time harvest of roughly 5 million tons. 
The wheat crop in Portugal suffered from excessive rains. More 
detailed estimates for Italy forecast 6 million tons of wheat 
which compares with 4.2 million tons last year and a normal 
wheat harvest of about ro million tons. In Austria the estimated 
crop, yielding perhaps three-quarters of a normal harvest, will 
provide four months’ consumption of bread grain. The Czech- 
slovakian crop is reported to be near normal. For Germany 
neither comprehensive nor detailed estimates are available. The 
western zones expect an increase in production compared with 
1945, but actual yields may turn out 40 or 50 per cent below 
normal. From eastern European countries even the most 
optimistic forecasts for Bulgaria and Roumania show that normal 
internal consumption will not be restored by the 1946 harvest. 
Poland and Hungary, normally substantial exporters of grain, 
will again have heavy deficits because of much reduced acreages 
and disturbed cultivation of the land. 

* * * 
French Vesting Order 


France has chosen to wait until twelve months after the end 
ieeaeiiieraanetaantied tase aided ueaiee ies eat 
investi move w: in nited Ki n, was ordain 
immediately on the outbreak of the war. Even so, the vesting of 
these securities by the French Government is being effected with 
a great deal of reluctance and as a result of the need to comply 
with the terms of the supplementary Anglo-French financial agre¢- 
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dea With the fighting over the Bank looks 
icing forward to extending and adapting the 
eTate range of banking facilities required for 
om peace-time industry and trade. On large 
ving or small affairs, for home or overseas 
Was business, the Bank is ready to help forward 
cally the process of rapid reconversion. Besides 


current and deposit accounts it offers 
night safes for the trader, home safes for 
small savings, and all forms of personal 
banking service. 
To each and every private citizen, no less 
than the largest business undertaking, over 
a century of experience is available through 
any one of 1800 and more branches of 
the Bank. Men and women returning to 
civilian life, beginning a new business or 
extending an old one, whether they are 
customers of the Bank or not, are invited to 
| call upon the Manager of their local branch 
2 and discuss their needs, in complete con- 
' fidence. They will receive prompt and 
sympathetic attention and every possible aid. 
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ment of April last which required the transfer to the British 
Treasury of French-owned sterling securities as a means of 
reducing the French debt to the UK to £55 million by March 31st, 
1947. 

After a considerable amount of preparatory work. in, which, the 
Bank of France has received technical assistance from the Bank 
of England, the first vesting order was announced this week. 
It relates to French holdings of 2} per cent Consols and 2} per 
cent Annuities which, as announced in last Monday’s Journal 
Officiel, are being taken over at the prices of 963 and 95} respec- 
tively. Delivery of the stocks must be made within a fortnight. 
Detailed instructions regarding the delivery of such stock as may 
be held on French account by bankers and others in the United 
Kingdom have been published in London this week and circulated 
by the Council of the Stock Exchange. It has been officially 
announced that though arrangements will be made at a later 
stage for marketing the securities so acquired by the British 
Treasury, there is no question of their early or forced liquidation. 

It is probable that these securities and any other that may 
follow them will be held during the interval that will elapse 
between their passing to the ownership of the British Treasury 
and their ultimate marketing, in the books of the Exchange Equal- 
isation Account. The EEA will find no difficulty in accommodat- 
ing the mixed assortment of securities that will be forthcoming as 
a result of the French vesting orders. By the Finance Act of 1932 
which set up the EEA it was provided that “the Treasury may 
cause any funds of the account to be invested in securities. . . 
in such manner as they think best for checking undue fluctuations 
in the exchange value of sterling.” Any limitation on the EEA’s 
freedom of investment inherent in this clause was swept away 
by the Currency Defence Act of 1939 which provided that not- 
withstanding anything in the Act of 1932 “the Treasury may 
cause any funds in the EEA to be invested in securities (including 
securities and assets in currency of any country and in whatever 
form held) . . . in such manner as they think expedient for 
securing the defence of the realm.” ‘This was meant to cover any 
eventuality and should certainly meet the situation created by the 
French vesting orders. The amount involved in this first vesting 
order is estimated to be in the neighbourhood of £5 million. The 


total amount to be transferred to the British Treasury will be . 


about £40 million. The list of securities yet to be vested includes 
a wide variety of sterling industrial and mining shares. The 
total French-owned sterling securities has been estimated at close 
on £100 million. The true figure is probably well in excess of 
this total; but many of the securities being in bearer form are 
likely to escape the net that is being spread out for them. 

It is far too early to make even a plausible estimate of the 
world supply and’ deficit situation for the year 1946-47. The 
exporting countries, particularly the United States of America, 
start the year with very low stocks. On August Ist, 1946 wheat 
stocks in the United States were down to 28 million quarters 
against the record figure of 194 million quarters on the same date 
in 1943. A slight increase in production on the Continent will 
do no more than compensate the smaller carryover stocks in the 
United States. Moreover'the first reports from Europe may prove 
deceptive in the end. The extreme shortage of fertilisers, particu- 
larly in Central Europe, may produce smaller.average yields per 
acre, and thus compel a drastic revision of the first estimates. 
The harvest of the next few weeks will end the immediate critical 
supply situation on the Continent; but there is mo present 
guarantee that the situation during the late spring and summer of 
1947 will be better than in the same period in 1946. 


* * * 


London Transport Fares 


The financial dilemma of London Transport, which was dis- 
cussed in detail in The Economist of July 13th, will not be 
completely solved by the report which the Railway Charges 
Consultative Committee is now preparing for the Minister of 
Transport. The Committee was charged with the duty of advis- 
ing the Minister on the best method of increasing the Board’s 
fares so that in 1947 the net revenue earned by the Board would 
equal the amount to which it is entitled under the wartime con- 
trol agreement. The net revenue sum required is £4,836,000, but 
on present fares and estimated traffics the Board’s deficit will be 
£906,000 in 1947 ; hence the total increase in net revenue required 
is £5;742,000. 

In the final hearings of the Committee, the chairman stressed 
the fact that the Board’s suggested schemes (of which details were 
given in the previous article) would not provide sufficient revenue 
in 1947 to satisfy the terms of the remit from the Minister. In a 
full year they would provide more than sufficient revenue, but if 
they were introduced in stages next year the maximum revenue 
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obtainable is estimated-to fall short by £1 million of the targe 
figure of {53 million. In all, the Board outlined the effect of fiy. 
schemes, though it only favoured the first two. Scheme 3 in. 
volved a $d. surcharge on existing 3d. and 4d. fares, and was esp. 
mated to yicld £5,682,000 in a full year, but it involves increase 
resort to halfpenny fares, which is objectionable from the open. 
ting point of view. Scheme 4 suggested a 1d. surcharge on exis. 
ing 2d., 3d. and 4d. fares, to yield £5,762,000 in a full yea 
which would produce a very eccentric fare scale with a iid 
minimum. Scheme 5 was for a $d. surcharge on 14d. fares anj 
a Id. surcharge on 2d. fares, to yield £5,107,000 in a full year. 
Spokesmen for the Board declined to elect between these furthe 
schemes, though they agreed that Scheme 4 in combination with 
Scheme 2 (to raise road fares of 5d. and over sd. by 1d.) woul 
produce the required sum. They also rejected the suggestion of ; 
penny fare for a single-stage journey, on the ground that on th: 
present level of costs the public cannot expect to pay less than 24 
for the pre-war 1d. journey. But it was left to the chairman p 
point out that the Committee must have regard to the equity of 
raising the 13d. fare to 2d. in view of the fact that these were th: 
passengers who have borne the only increase in "bus fares during 
the war. Within the narrow terms of the Minister’s instruction, 
the Committee is not required to contemplate the eventual fares 
structure of the Board ; yet its decision on the specific problem o 
balancing the Board’s revenue against its rental in 1947 may wel 
predetermine the foundations of that structure. 


* * * 


Building Workers’ New Claims 


The Amalgamated Union of Building Trade Workers, at its 
conference in Cambridge last week, put forward 2 comprehensive 
programme for the improvement of conditions. Wages are th: 
main cause of dissatisfaction, and the union is asking that th 
present minimum rate of 2s. 6d. an hour, which was determined 
by national agreement last winter, should be increased to 3s. an 
hour. The union is also seeking a reduction of the working week, 
an extension of the guaranteed week from 32 hours to 44,3 
fortnight’s holiday with pay and payment for all statutory 
— and the development of welfare and canteens on building 
sites. 

These are large claims, which may have their roots in the fact 
that the average weekly earnings of adult male workers in the 
building trade were 104s. 10d. in January of this year, compared 


with an overall average of 114s. 1d. for men in the industries | 


surveyed by the Ministry of Labour—though this differential is not 
at present impeding the recruitment of the building labour force 
which is striding each month towards one million. In view of 
their importance to the national economy, builders should be as 
well remunerated, skill for skill, as workers in other industries. 
But higher wages should be matched by higher productivity, and 
there are few signs of any increase in the productivity of the 
individual building operative. The unions have hitherto resisted 
any scheme for payment by results, which would provide an in- 
cemtive to greater output and consequently justify higher wages. 
This question is, however, now under serious consideration, and, 
it is to be hoped, will soon be settled. Adoption of payment by 
results by building operatives would be a very important factor in 
increasing the speed of house production. 

The reports of the Cambridge conference suggest that th: 
unions are beginning togake a more positive interest in production 
than they have done hitherto. Methods of improving organ- 
isation on building sites, the use of labour-saving equipment and 
transport, the extension of training facilities and the development 
of joint production committee machinery were all discussed. 
But there is obviously a long way to go before the older generation 
of building workers, who seem to be among the most conservative 
section of the industrial population and who have bitter memories 
of casual employment and unemployment between the wars, 2 
prepared to abandon their prejudices against new methods. 


% * % 


The Duration of Unemployment 


The statistical branch of the Ministry of Labour is to be 
congratulated on producing an analysis of the duration of un- 
employment. The ordinary unemployment returns are divided 


into three categories: not more than two weeks, two to eight 


oat = ensign ae, 20 that it bas highetpo:aoc Dom 
poe! ible to form any idea whether unemployment was purcly 
rictional in character or whether serious long-term unemploy- 
ment was developing. The present survey contains eight different 
categories and analyses the returns according to age groups 2nd 
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-x. Of a total unemployment figure of 363,548 at June 17th— 
62,439 men and 100,109 women—112,622, or just about one- 
hird, had been unemployed for less than four weeks ; 109,102 
or over four and up to 13 weeks ; 129,258 for from 13-52 weeks 
d 12,566 for more than 52 weeks (compared with the June, 1939, 
igure of 250,000 unemployed for over a year). The largest single 
roup, apart from the first, was in the 13-26 week period, which 
counted for 71,932. : 
As might be expected, the duration of unemployment is greatest 
in the older age groups. Thus over half the unemployed men in 
¢ 56-64 age group had been unemployed for more than three 
months, and nearly half those in the 41-55 age group. About half 
e total number of unemployed men had been out of work for 
ss than eight weeks. This is an effect of the return from the 
orces of the younger and more active men who have displaced 
e older and “ marginal ” workers in industry. About half the 
otal number of unemployed men had been out of work for less 
an eight weeks, which suggests that their unemployment is 
mainly attributable to the reconversion programme. The same 
onditions apply, broadly, to women. One-third of the women 
who had been out of work for three to six months are over 40 and 
are expected to retire from industry in any case when their benefit 
ights are exhausted. Some 30,000 women (30 per cent of the 
otal) have been unemployed for less than four weeks, which 
gain can be attributed to the effects of reconversion and 
dustrial turnover. 
It is to be hoped that the Ministry of Labour will publish a 
imilar analysis at regular intervals. In six months’ time, for 
ple, it will be impossible to explain away the trend of unem- 
ployment by appealing to reconversion. It would also be valuable 
these duration of unemployment figures could be analysed by 
egions, to provide some estimate of the success of the Board of 
tade schemes to absorb younger unemployed men in the 
Development Areas. 
* 

























































* * 


Seamen’s Wage Demands 


The Seattle Conference held recently under the auspices of 
e International Labour Office approved international conven- 
ions which provide for a £16 a month minimum wage for able 
seamen, a 48 hours’ week and minimum manning standards. 
ese conventions require Government ratification before they 
ome into force, though ratification by Great Britain could take 
he form of assent by the National Maritime Board, on which 
owners and seamen are represented. The compromise draft con- 
enuons which the British delegation was able to secure com- 
pare most favourably with some of the proposals which were 
before the Seattle Conference, and reflect considerable credit on 
he good sense of so mixed an assembly of seafaring nations. 
nevitably, however, the failure of the Conference to define 
trency relationships diminishes the value of the conventions. 
The question of seamen’s rates of pay is of crucial importance 
0 the British Merchant Navy. Before the war the basic AB rate 
as {9 12s. 6d. per month, and during the war it rose to £14, to 
which was added {10 war risk money. The owners in negotiation 
recently offered £18 10s. to those sea-going personnel—some four- 
niths of the total—who had had four years’ efficient service or 
Wo years’ war service. This offer was to operate from Septem- 
ber Ist, when war risk money was to cease, though a transitional 
payment of up to £2 a month was offered to the end of 1946. 
¢ Delegate Conference of seamen last May was unwilling to 
accept any reduction in remuneration, despite the fact that seamen 
of other European nations had accepted reductions, and the issue 
still remains unsettled. 
| In the face of this situation, doubts about the future position of 
Pritish tramp shipping are understandable. If building costs 
which are alleged to be 15 per cent above those in Sweden) and 
Perating costs are to be higher than those of competitors, it will 
be hard for British owners to cover their outlays. If the seamen 
at the August union meeting reject the advice of their leaders 
ind demand too much, they may destroy the peace and stability of 
industry, which had been effectively built up in the years 
elore the war. The acceptance of a wage reduction after the 
914-18 war established the National Maritime Board as a first- 
lass instrument of industrial self-government, and it also enabled 
1s vital industry to face the ion. The present situation 
cntains many of the ingredients of a similar crisis, but so far lacks 
'y Convincing sign of a solution. 
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3 per cent. Following this decision the Bank of Brazil’s selling 
rates for sterling and dollars wer. changed from 78.7059 and 
19.53 to 76.4088 and 18.96 respectively. The decision is 
welcome, since it narrows the range of buying and selling quota- 
tions for foreign exchange. It is in accord with the terms 
of the Bretton Woods agreement on the International Monetary 
Fund which provides that the maximum and the minimum rates 
for exchange transactions between the currencies of members 
taking place within their territories shall not differ from parity 
in the case of spot transactions by more than one per cent. 
Brazil is coming into line with this requirement—but one effect 
of the decision is to increase the true exchange value of the 
cruzeiro for exporters to Brazil and the movement is thus in 
keeping with the present trend of currency appreciation in terms 
of dollars and sterling. 


* * * 


Richard Thomas and Baldwins 


Net profits for the year to March 31, 1946, amounted to 
£1,136,120 ; this figure includes a full year’s receipts from the 
Baldwins’ side of the merger, whereas the previous year, when 
profits amounted to £819,599 after £1,620,000 for taxation, in- 
cluded only three months’ income from Baldwins. The 12} per 
cent dividend is this year payable on the whole Thomas-Baldwins 
capital. These results clearly cannot be assessed with any finality 
until the full accounts are available. The company faces nation- 
alisation uncertainties with some progres to its credit on financial 
reorganisation, such as the adjustment of the prior charges and 
the liquidation of Grovesend Steel, which resulted in a net 
addition of £90,202 to the parent company’s resources. But it 
has hardly started, for obvious reasons, on the more difficult post- 
war road towards full rationalisation and replacement of obsolete 
plant, particularly on the tinplate side. In this branch, recovery 
is slow, for men workers still remain below half the pre-war 
level of 22,700 and are rising at the rate of only a hundred or so 
a month. There is a natural reluctance on the part of labour to 
enter plants believed locally to be obsolete and about to be 
scrapped. Yet there is at present a colossal export demand for 
tinplates, which even the United States is quite unable to meet. 


Expansion of rolling mill capacity depends on deliveries of 
American plant. Sheet output shows almost no tendency to 
recover to war-time levels, much less to the high levels of 1939. 
It would seem peculiarly difficult in these circumstances to set up 
“net maintainable revenue” as the standard for nationalisation 
for a concern so pre-occupied with extensive transitional adjust- 
ments, though alternative methods of valuation of the assets, many 
of which are old and inefficient by modern standards, would be 
equally unacceptable. Thomas-Baldwins, with its wide contrasts 
between the up-to-date and the traditional, is a difficult case for 
fair compensation. The 6s. 8d. Ordinary shares at 11s. yield 
£7 11s. 6d. per cent and the 6} per cent £1 Preference shares 
(which participate up to Io per cent) give a return of £6 16s. per 
cent at 29s. 3d. 


* * * 


Earnings in January, 1946 


The six-monthly review of workers’ earnings, contained in 
the current Ministry of Labour Gazette, shows that there was an 
appreciable drop in average weekly earnings between July, 1945, 
and January, 1946. The average for the 5 million workers covered 
by the survey was 92s. 7d. in January, 1946, compared with 
96s. 1d. in July, 1945 ; for men alone the average at the two dates 
was 114s. 1d. and 121s. 4d. The average is still, however, 74 per 
cent above the level of October, 1938, the increase being greatest 
in the case of women and girls. The accompanying table shows 
the course of earnings, together with the percentage increases, 
since October, 1938:— 


AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS 
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The increase during the war years is attributed to a number of 
factors—increased wage rates, extension of overtime and week- 
end work, introduction of payment by result systems and chang- 
ing proportions in the number of men, women, boys and girls 
employed. With the end of the war the second factor has 
declined in importance, but there has been a tendency for wage 
rates to rise and for the gap between wages and earnings to be 
narrowed at both ends. Thus, wage rates in January, 1946, repre- 
sented an increase of 50-51 per cent over October, 1938, leaving a 
margin of 24 per cent between the respective increases in rates 
and earnings ; in July, 1945, rates were 43 per cent above October, 
1938, compared with an increase in earnings of 80 per cent, the 
gap in this case being 37 per cent. 

The survey excludes a number of important industries, such 
as agriculture, mining, railways, shipping, docks, distribution, 
catering and entertainment. Miners’ average earnings are esti- 
mated to have been 116s. 3d. in the first quarter of 1946, com- 
pared with 60s. 8d. in the first quarter of 1939, an increase of 
g2 per cent. No pre-war figure of dockers’ earnings is available, 
but the average in January-March, 1946, was 141s., compared with 
127s. 3d. in the same period of 1943. 

Details of weekly and daily earnings for different industries are 
given in a table on page 197. The list for the men in individual 
industries is headed by paper and printing with 123s. 6d., the 
metal and engineering group with 122s. 7d., and miscellaneous 
manufacturing industries with 122s. 7d.; the average for all workers 
in these three groups was 91s. 4d., 103s., and 98s. 4d. respec- 
tively. The lowest-paid groups are clothing (61s. 6d.) and textiles 
(71s. §d.), though in both cases the percentage increase since 
October, 1938, has been high. The difference in average earnings 
between the various industries is a reflection of the different pro- 
portions of skilled and unskilled workers employed, and does not 
represent the relative level of wages of comparable classes of 
workers. 

There has been a progressive decline in the number of hours 
worked since the high wartime peak, and the January, 1946, 
average of 45.8 hours a week is below the pre-war level of 46.5. 

average for men was 47.4 and for women 42.3 hours. With 


..the tendency of firms to conclude agreements for the five-day 


week, the average working week is likely to be further reduced. 


* * * 


Jugosiav Gold Repatriation 


The mystery of the consignment of gold which left London 
Airport for Belgrade last week has been cleared up by an official 
announcement that the Bank of England has returned 11,000 kilos 
of gold (worth slightly over £3,000,000 at the official price) which 
had been deposited in London by the Jugoslav central bank 
before the war. Jugoslav gold similarly deposited in the United 
States will also be returned in the near future, though in this case 
the original deposit has been somewhat encroached upon by 
the émigré government, which satisfied its needs for foreign 
currency by drawing on the gold deposited with the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York. A small part of the Jugoslav gold 
reserve—about 2,000 kilos—remained in Belgrade when the 
country was invaded and this was taken away by the. Italians 
during their occupation of the country. It was recovered after 
the end of the war in Europe but in accordance with the policy of 
the reparations commission this gold, though identified, is not 
being returned to Jugoslavia but is being distributed among the 
allied countries looted during the war—Jugoslavia being one of 
the recipients. 


* * * 


Zinc Corporation 


The 1945 reports of the Zinc Corporation and its associate 
New Broken Hill, in which Zinc Corporation has a 28 per cent 
interest, demonstrate the wartime contribution of the lead-zinc 
preducers at Broken Hill and also suggest the measure of 
assistance which these mines could give to alleviate the present 
shortage of lead. Australia consumes more than 40,000 tons of 
lead or over one quarter of Broken Hill’s current output. The 
local consumer pays only £17} a ton as against an export price 
of between {50 and £56 a ton and this has restricted the rise in 
Zinc Corporation lead receipts from {£15 2s. a ton in 1939 to 
£33 48. 3d. a ton in the first half of 1946. This differential has 
limited the Corporation’s profits (only 26 per cent of which are 
available for dividends after taxation and royalty payments) and 
also results in lower wages for employees, since their remuner- 
ation consists of a state-controlled basic rate supplemented by 
bonuses based on average prices realised for lead. - Industrial 


peace at Broken Hill was well maintained in 1945, and voluntary 
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absenteeism amounted to only 1.78 per cent of the 307,000 shi, -OMPA 

worked. The new three-year agreement with the unions proy; es 

for the inclusion of rest_time in working time but otheryiy 

contains little change. Costs at Zinc Corporation mines hy, POWE 

risen from 24s. 2d. a ton of ore in 1939 to 40s. 10}d. in 1945 . 
With the return and recruitment of men from the Services pry NAT 

duction should be increased. During the war development y, 
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reduced, and no work was done at New Broken Hill. Ip 1945 MR | 
Zinc Corporation mined 430,807 tons of ore, well below the tg, 

record output of 535,443 tons. New Broken Hill should prody The : 
nearly 50,000 tons of low-grade ore in 1946 and between 759 Dofiryn 
and 100,000 tons in 1947. If the war had not occurred the iy July. 
mines might by now have a capacity of 700,000 tons a year, 7) Mr. | 
finance the necessary expansion Zinc Corporation has in hay ee 
some {£500,000 of net current assets and New Broken Hill x por 
much as £950,000; both companies have large ore reserva MMMM National 
amounting in the case of Zinc Corporation to some 10 year for them 


supply at the 1945 milling rate. The relief to hard-pressed co. has beer 
sumers which could be provided from this productive capacity j 

substantial, but United Kingdom lead imports from Austral CRITIC 
in the first half of 1946 were only 32,312 long tons, agains 
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79,876 tons in the corresponding six months of 1945. aleron 
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Shorter Notes bearing 
The four main line railway companies and London Transport activitie 
are all maintaining the interim distributions at the 1945 rate; Board g 


Great Western pays 2 per cent on the ordinary, LNER 1 per cen - proj 
on the second preference, LMS 2 per cent on the 1923 preferenc, Coli a 
SR 2} per cent on the preferred ordinary, and LPTB 1 per cen ana 
on the “C” stock. 
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The Government wartime control of aluminium and of light as the 

alloys has ended this week. The Government will continue to & ference 

the sole buyer and seller of virgin aluminium ; its main source d section: 

supplies will be the 215,000 metric tons purchased from Canad: — 

for delivery in 1946 and 1947. Meanwhile, the Ministry d fed po 

Supply, which is a large holder of scrap stocks, is planning his te 

restrict new export licences to a maximum of 500 tons a muni world | 

and to cease to license exports in the last.three months of 1946 as 
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Copper consumption in the United Kingdom rose to neatly vee 

40,000 long tons in June, while imports totalled 32,000 tons. In- fen 

ports for the first six months of 1946 amounted to 116,000 tons, wil * 

which Rhodesia provided 13,008 tons of electrolytic and §1,77! export 

tons of blister copper, and are well below those of 1945, whe to the 
130,000 tons were imported. With the reopening of the Continen, 
imports of blister from the Belgian Congo have almost ceased ant 

smaller quantities of electrolytic are being drawn from this source The 

So far, little of the Chilean copper purchased has arrived. of ex 
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The Abbey National Building Society has extended the limit o mo 

new share accounts up to £500, while existing shareholders mj trol © 

increase their investment by £500, up to a maximum of {5,00 has di 

Share accounts carry 2} per cent, income tax free. regan 
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On Tuesday the final instalment of the £4,500,000 shipment d privat 
industrial diamonds arrived in London by air from Montreal. In It 
1943 the main producers built up a 12 million carats war reservt that 1 
in Canada to ensure supplies to the essential precision enginet! tribut 
ing industries, and the balance. of 7} million carats (which ha not | 
been brought to London in recent weeks) will now be retume more 
to them. A greater variety of diamonds will then become avai- had i 


able, in addition to new production, for the diamond tool industry. eu 
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The National Farmers’ Union’ is protesting ‘vigorously to pa 
Minister of Agriculture against the new schedule of farm prices Teorg 
and its latest suggestion is that an independent tribunal should * Com: 
appointed to review the whole basis on which prices are fixe’ MM telat 
The NFU talks of an “acute conflict of views” on general pr: Ba C3e 
ciples between Government and farmers ; but it will be surprisi™é : 
if the Government accedes to this new. request. qT 
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sOMPANY MEETINGS 
Neer ee emma ier sees Ree 


pOWELL DUFFRYN LIMITED 


NATIONALISATION OF COAL 
INDUSTRY 


MR EDMUND HANN’S REVIEW 


The annual general meeting of Powell 
Duffryn Limited was held in London on 24th 
July. 

Mr. Edmund L. Hann (Chairman and 
Managing Director) presided, and in the 
course of his s said: As you are aware, 
colliery properties are to be vested in the 
National Coal Board and the price to be paid 
for them is to be fixed by a Tribunal which 
has been sitting in recent weeks. 


CRITICISM OF GOVERNMENT PROPOSALS 


From the point of view of shareholders 
there are three main criticisms which can be 
made. They are:—(a) That the purchase 
price both of the collieries and of the ancil- 
lary activities is to be satisfied not in cash 
but in Government stock at such price and 
bearing such rate of interest as the Treasury 
may determine; (b) That the properties and 
activities to be vested in the National Coal 
Board go far beyond the Coal Mining Indus- 
uy proper; and (c) That however long it may 
take to settle the amount of compensation, 
Colliery concerns are to receive interim in- 
come for two years only from the vesting 
date, and the interim income is to be on the 
basis of only one-half of the pre-nationalisa- 
tion earnings of the assets to be acquired. 


No industry in this country has suffered 
as the Coal Industry has from political inter- 
ference and intrigues and all classes and all 
sections of the community have thought 
themselves at liberty to criticise it; yet, if one 
considers its history, one can see how unjusti- 
fied and ill-founded much of this criticism 
has been. Until the outbreak of the first 
world war the industry had expanded steadily 
and progressively. Wages paid to the colliers 
working in the coal face were on a higher 
level than the wages of any other heavy in- 
dustry. During all this period the industry 
had supplied the whole of the requirements 

this country with coal at prices lower than 
those paid by consumers in any other country 
and had built. up a large and prosperous 
export trade which was of incalculable value 
to the British community. 


PREVIOUS CONTROL 


The war of 1914-1918 broke the sequence 
of expansion, and in 1917 the industry was 
taken over by the Government and was not 
handed back to its owners until the end of 
March 1921 when it was incurring losses at 
the rate of sixty million pounds per annum. 

In 1942 the Goyernment again took con- 
trol of the industry, and again its efficiency 
has deteriorated under this influence. In this 
tegatd I think it should be clearly recognised 
that the denlorable fesults now shown by 
the Coal Mining Industry are largely conse- 
quent upon Government control should 
therefore never be used as the basis on which 
Private enterprise should be judged. 


It remains the opinion of your Directors 
that nationalisation of the industry will con- 
tribute nothing to its rehabilitation that would 
sr ae — i more a and 

€ effic i i 
ae — y by plans which industry 


Your Company, fortunately, has a number 
q! assets which will not pass to the National 

al Board; its life therefore will by no 
means come to an end merely through the 
act of nationalisation, It seems clear, how- 
fver, that there will have to be a radical 
Conpnisation of the capital structure of the 
rene thls sania a oe seconde 

A Capital structure to scope 

Ganee of the continuing activities of the 


The report was adopted. 
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STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA, 
LIMITED 


RECORD FIGURES 
LORD BALFOUR OF BURLEIGH’S REVIEW 


The one hundred and thirty-third ordinary 
general —s. of the Standard Bank of 
South Africa, Ltd., was held on the 24th 
ultimo, at 10, Clements Lane, London, E.C., 
the Rt. Hon. Lord Balfour of Burleigh (the 
chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his state- 
ment circulated with the report and accounts: 
A satisfactory Po is shown in the balance 
sheet. Liquid funds in South Africa have 
continued to increase in the period under 
review as will be seen from the item Deposit, 
Current and other Accounts, which is again 
higher by £35 million. Cash in hand, at 
call and short notice, has risen by £19 mil- 
lion and investments by £8 million, this last 
figure representing purchases of Government 
stock. The amount of bills discounted, ad- 
vances tO customers and other accounts 
exceeds the figure in last year’s balance sheet 
by £4 million. In his statement in 1945, 
the chairman reported a new record in the 
total of the balance sheet which then stood 
at £197 millions. I am now pleased to be 
able to draw your attention to the fact that 
we have reached a further stage in our pro- 
gress, for this total has passed the {£200 
million mark and is no less than £237 mil- 
lion, In keeping with this increase in our 
figures our liquidity has been preserved and 
we have ample resources to enable us to 
assist in the expansion in trade and industry 
in South Africa. 


In view of the continued large increase in 
the amount of deposit, current and other 
accounts it was decided last year to increase 
the reserve fund by a transfer from contin- 
gencies account of £500,000. The growth 
of the bank’s liabilities to the public has con- 
tinued on the same scale during the last 
financial year and the directors have deemed 
it desirable to make a further transfer of 
half a million pounds from the contingencies 
account; this brings the reserve fund up to 
£4,000,000. 


DISTRIBUTION OF 17 PER CENT. 


The balance of profit for the year ended 
31st March, 1946, after making an appropria- 
tion to contingencies account amounted to 
£661,298, as against £557,807 at 31st March, 
1945. It is recommended that {£200,000 be 
allocated to officers’ pension fund, that a final 
dividend of 9s. per share be paid, together 
with a bonus of 3s. per share, making a total 
of 17 per cent. for the year and that a sum 
of £185,292 be carried forward. 


You will observe that the recommendation 
as to the allocation to officers’ pension fund 
has this year been increased to £200,000. The 
expenditure on account of pensions has been 
gradually increasing and it has been found 
that the allocation of {£150,000 made last 
year, together with the other income from 
the investments of the pension fund is in- 
adequate. The distribution to shareholders 
now recommended ensures that, after taking 
into consideration the reduction in the United 
Kingdom standard rate to nine shillings in 
the pound, shareholders will receive a divi- 
dend and bonus at approximately the same 
rate as last year when relief in respect of 
dominion income tax was allowed as a deduc- 
tion from the standard rate of United King- 
dom income tax. 


UNION’S SOUND POSITION 


During the year under review we have 
witnessed the hearty pid oe = both = 
E and Japan. g back over the 
iat ight years it will be appreciated that 
during the war a vast change has taken place 
in the direction of economic effort in South 
Africa. The dominion was called upon to 


make large contributions towards the provi- 
sion of her own needs in channels where 
formerly she had been dependent on over- 
seas sources and, in addition, to undertake 
the supply of a wide range of manufactured 
and other articles required by the Allied 
Nations in the prosecution of the war. This 
era in the country’s economic life is now 
closing, and efforts are being turned to the 
task of reversion to a more normal peace- 
time programme. The Union of South Africa 
has emerged from the war in a sound eco- 
Nomic position and with a much enhanced 
industrial potential. As in most countries, 
the change-over to peace-time production is 
hampered by many shortages both in equip- 
ment and services, but it is making substantial 
progress. 


Throughout 1945 the level of activity in all 
the principal branches of the Union’s economy 
was sustained. Owing to successive periods 
of unfavourable weather, farming production 
was lower, but monetary returns were fela- 
tively stable. In industry definite progress 
has been madeand there is significant evidence 
that a number of overseas interests are con- 
sidering the establishment in South Africa of 
factories for the manufacture of products 
formerly imported from abroad. 


The mainstay of the economic life of the 
country continues to be the gold mining 
industry. The gold mines are still having 
many handicaps to endure and there has been 
a further decline in output. The extension of 
gold mining activities to the Orange Free 
State promises to become important. Dia- 
mond sales have continued to be brisk. Com- 
mercial activities increased during the year 
with the relaxation of a number of import 
control measures. 


RHODESIAS AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


In Southern Rhodesia a continuance of the 
steady rise in imports has been recorded. 
The improvement in the export trade has 
been maintained largely by reason of in- 
creased shipments of tobacco following the 
year’s record crop. As in South Africa, the 
gold mining industry had to contend with 
difficulties and a fall in output has again 
been recorded. Base metal production also 
fell slightly in value, although asbestos mining 
was maintained. Climatic conditions affect- 
ing crops were somewhat unfavourable. The 
production of copper, Northern Rhodesia’s 
most important industry, continued at a 
satisfactory level. Farmers generally enjoyed 
a good year. 


In Nyasaland business was brisk within 
the limits imposed by the general scarcity of 
stocks. Exports of the principal crops further 
improved. The external trading activity of 
South-West Africa continued to expand and 
the export of Karakul skins was exceptionally 
good in spite of the unfavourable weather 
conditions. In East Africa agricultural effort 
has continued to be directed towards satis- 
faction of its own needs, and although 
weather conditions have not been entirely 
favourable farmers generally are enjoying 
good returns. The labour position is still diffi- 
cult and has a restrictive effect upon produc- 
tion. The sisal crop was maintained. Coffee 
was affected by the dry weather and the 
cotton crop did not realise earlier expecta- 
tions. 

I feel sure we are entering upon a period 
of further progress in Africa and can assure 
shareholders that the bank is equipped in 
every way to take its full part in the economic 
expansion of the territories in which it is 
established. 


The report was adopted. 
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ASSOCIATED PORTLAND CEMENT 
MANUFACTURERS, LIMITED 


TWENTY-TWO YEARS’ PROGRESS 
SIR MALCOLM STEWART’S REVIEW 


The forty-seventh annual general meeting 
of this Company was held in London, on 
the 16th ultimo, Mr George F. Earle, the 
chairman, presiding. 

Sir P. Malcolm Stewart, Bart., O.B.E., 
Hon. LL.D., D.L., the president, in the 
course of his speech, said: This is a happy 
day for me, since I have the satisfaction of 
seeing my successor, Mr George Earle, take 
the chair for the first time. He has long 
been marked down by me for this post, 
which he is well qualified to occupy. 

Twenty-two years ago I first addressed 
our shareholders as chairman, and have had 
the pleasure and privilege of doing so with 
an unbroken record. To-day you are advised 
of my resignation from that office. This 
step finds me not only free from regret but 
full of gratitude that the beard has appointed 
me president of the company. 


SUCCESSFUL RECONSTRUCTION 


In 1924 certain parties had obtained con- 
trol of a large block of the ordinary shares 
and called for reorganisation of its directorate 
and management. I was invited to take the 
chair, but deferred acceptance until I had 
submitted a plan for reorganisation and re- 
construction. This was duly done and 
approved. The increased efficiency and 

of operation which ensued soon 
became effective. The beneficial influence 
was felt by all officials and members of the 
staff. Thus was inaugurated a new era full 
of hope for the future of our companies. 


SUCCESS OF “ BLUE CIRCLE " CEMENT 


In our sales re-organisation a complete re- 
vision of past policy was effected. In 1900 
the company had acquired the goodwill and 
trade marks of some 33 separate brands and 
continued to market them as such. In 1912 
the British Portland Cement Manufacturers, 
Limited, adopted the same policy in respect 
of some 17 brands acquired. Before the 
drastic re-orgatiisation undertaken in 1924 it 
had not been sufficiently realised that the 
pushing of individual brands to which their 
clkd salesmen chung tenaciously involved much 
duplication of selling effort and wasteful 
haulage. These defects were remedied by 
our forming the Cement Marketing Com- 
pany as the selling organisation for the pro- 
ductions of the two companies. These were 
embraced by the registered trade mark of 
“Blue Circle,” the only independent selling 
organisations operating alongside it being 
G. and T. Earle, Limited, of Hull, and the 
South Wales Portland Cement Co. 

The policy adopted met with success. 
Whilst economy in administration was 
effected, concentration of increased selling 
and distribution efficiency were attained 
through co-ordination of effort. The reliable 
quality of Blue Circle Portland Cement and 
kindred products became recognised through- 
out the country. Costs of production were 
drastically reduced, but we reduced the net 
price per ton received at works from the 


consumer in the same period by no less than — 


34 per cent. Thus did we pass on to the 
consumer a higher percentage than the re- 
duction obtained from costs of production. 
Once efficiency and full production are 
successfully obtained, there remains but the 
task of making fair distribution of the rewards 
which flow. 


EXPANSION OF PRODUCTION 


What has been achieved can be readily 
seen. When the company was formed {100 
of prior charges and capital locked up in 
fixed assets represented 25.6 tons of annual 
productive capacity, whereas the position to- 
day is that each such {£100 represents no 


fewer than 94 tons. The figures in the case 
of the combined assets of both the Associated 
and of the British companies are even more 
striking. Whereas £100 locked up in fixed 
assets in 1925 represented 29 tons of annual 
productive capacity, today the figure is in the 
neighbourhood of 126 tons. The results 
reflect a high degree of mechanisation. Let 
us therefore examine their effects in the 
terms of tons produced per man per week. 

In 1924 the weekly production per man 
was 6} tons. In 1939 it was stepped up to 
18} tons per man per week, a figure which 
equals that obtsined from the average 
efficiency of the U.S.A. cement industry in 
that year. The expansion of our productive 
capacity vent far towards absorbing dis- 
placed labour It ah think, be claimed 
that our efforts over the period provide an 
example of the successfull mechanisation and 
rationalisation of our enterprise. The con- 
tinuity of successful results can only be 
looked for in the future provided there is 
freedom for the exercise of unrestricted 
responsibility and enterprise and for 
taking of risks. 

This country can never regain industrial 
supremacy whilst we cre cramped in action 
and daily delayed in fhe time-wasting task 
of the filling up of endless forms, many of 
which, when completed, have to be studied 
by officials, some of whom just have not had 
the “practical experience of industry neces- 
sary to interpret them. Both business and 
domestic life are made unbearably complex. 

For long years I have steadily worked for 
co-operation both between employers and 
employees and for the members of our in- 
dustry. The work has, I feel, been worth 
while. What those efforts secured was the 
initial co-operation of manufacturers, , pre- 
viously working in hostility against one 
another. Thus was created an atmosphere 
of harmony in the industry in the place of 
discord. The spirit then inaugurated has 
steadily grown until the industry works in 
common endeavour for its sound progress. 


A PERSONAL RETROSPECT 


In conclusion, may I touch a personal 
note? Of 46 years’ work in the cement in- 
dustry the first twelve were spent in keen 
competition with the A.P.C.M., the next 
twelve alongside it in the B.P.C.M., fighting 
for reform, the remaining 22 have been occu- 
pied in endeavour to secure sound progress 
for our companies in harmony with. the 
fostering of the welfare of the industry as a 
whole in a manner consistent with the 
national interest. 

Now the time has come for the captain to 
step down from the bridge, but at the in- 
vitation of his colleagues he stays in the 
chart room. His task was to set the course, 
but that the gocd ship “ Blue Circle” safely 
made port is due to the outstanding work 
and loyalty of its devoted officers, staff and 
efficient crew. € sO many past and pre- 
sent colleagues have contributed so much it 
would be invidious to mention a few. But 
reference must be made to the faithful and 
successful work done by the managers and 
staff of our companies operating in British 
Columbia, India, South Africa and Mexico. 

This legacy I leave you. It has been my 
gocd fortune to pick executive officers of 
outstanding merit, who are loyally supported. 
Therefore you can feel assured and look tu 
the future with confidence. To our stock- 
holders for their consistent support in the 
past years, to those good friends who have 
followed closely the fortunes of our y 
and given encouragement, and ially to 
all who have worked with me so well and 
so loyally, I tender my profound gratitude. 

The report was adopted. 
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MINING TRUST, LIMITED 


The seventeenth annual general meg; 
of the Mining Trust, Limited, was held.” 
¢ 26th ultimo, in London. 


Right Hon. The Earl Castle Stewart, Mc 
(chairman of the company), presided, 

The following is an extract from ty 
chairman’s statement, which was issued With 
the report and accounts for the year endej 
December 31, 1945:— 

Cash at bankers on December 31st stogj 
at £391,850. At to-day’s date our liquid 
fesources amount to £830,577, compris: 
£366,075 cash at bankers, £64,502 tem. 
porarily advanced to Britannia Lead Company 
against metals and £50,000 advanced 
short-term to Mount Isa and £3500 
Government _ securities. The profit ¢ 
£43,140 has been applied to the reducticg 
of the debit balance on income and expenii. 
ture account, 


MOUNT ISA 


Net profit for the year ended June >, 
1945, amounted to £A126,236 after deduc. 
ing from gross profit the sum of £A197,4% 
for interest on debentures and loans, an 
£A133,382 to cover depreciation on buik- 
ings, plant and machinery. 


With regard to the prospect of dividend 
from Mount Isa, it must be borne in mind 
that during the year ending June 30, 1944, 
the company was for ten months engaged 
in the production of copper only and did no 
benefit from the large and rapid rise in th 
prices of lead and silver. Therefore, although 
the company will probably show a favour. 
able balance on profit and loss for the yea 
ending June 30, 1946, such profit is not likely 
to be large enough to provide the cove 
necessary to safeguard the Queensland 
Government's guarantee of the Third deben- 
ture, and therefore it is unlikely that the 
company will be able to pay a dividend in 
respect of that year. But it is hoped tha 
if production can be. maintained at 3,00 
tons of lead bullion per month, and if costs 


and sellinz prices remain at roughly presen F 
levels, Mount Isa might be able to earn sufi- ; 


cient to justify a modest maiden dividend 
for the year ending June, 1947. 


FUTURE POLICY 


Several sgareholders have from time to 
time put forward the view that the capital 
@ructure of Mining Trust should be te- 
organised and the debit balance at profit 
and loss and other losses should be written 
off. At the annual general meeting last year 
your directors promised that this mattet, 
which has been under consideration for som: 
time, should not be lost sight of. With regard 
to this year the position is this: Since, % 
I have stated above, Mount Isa is unlikely 
to declare a dividend for the year ending 
June, 1946, the income of Mining Trust i 
not likely to be such as to warrant the dis- 
tribution of a dividend, even if the company 
was reconstructed during the course of this 
year. But if, during the remaining months of 
this year and the early part of next year, 
were apparent that Mount Isa were earning 
profits at such a rate as to warrant a distt!- 
bution for the Mount Isa financial year end- 
ing June 30, 1947, then it might well 
both practicable and desirable that the tt 
construction of Mining Trust should & 
carried through. If this were done there 154 


moment add anything more to this somewhat 


general statement, because until the amount 
of the new finance required for Mount Iss 
has been determined, and until we have 3 
clearer picture of the result of the resump 
tion of the production of lead-silver bullion, 
it is not possible to forecast the earnings 

Mount Isa or of Mining Trust with evet 

ble accuracy. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted. 
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ANGLO-IRANIAN OIL COMPANY, LIMITED 


RECORD PRODUCTION 
SIR WILLIAM FRASER’S REVIEW 


The thirty-seventh ordinary general meet- 
ing of this company was held, on the 3oth 
ultimo, in London, Sir William Fraser, 
C.B.E. (the chairman), presiding. 


The following is the chairman’s statement 
circulated with the report and accounts : 


Gross profits are slightly increased in com- 
parison with those for 1944, but trading 
profits available for dividends and reserves 
were again limited by excess profits tax. The 
directors have allocated £500,000 to prefer- 
ence stock reserve and a further £500,000 
has been placed to reserve for war contin- 
gencies end deferred repairs. They now 
recommend a final dividend of 15 per cent., 
less income tax, making 20 per cent. for the 
year. After these provisions the carry- 
forward is increased by £193,713. 

The production of crude oil in Iran during 
1945 amounted to 16,839,490 tons, an in- 
crease of 34 million tons over the figure of 
the previous year and a record in the history 
of the company. Our oilfields at Masjid-i- 
Sulaiman and Haft Kel have continued to 
be our main a i reservoirs, while 
Gash Saran and Agha jati also made sub- 
stantial contributions to the year’s production. 

This result well supports a remark made 
at the end of my statement to stockholders 
last year—that the y is “in the for- 
tunate position of retaining its principal pro- 
ducing properties intact and in good ‘condi- 
tion. Our proved oil resources are very 
substantial.” It also demonstrates how 
admirably the company has been served by 
the methods of close control of reservoir con- 
ditions which have been followed over many 


years. 
CHAIRMAN'’S VISIT 


It may be convenient at this point for me 
to refer to a visit which I paid to the Middle 
East during the last three months of 1945. 
I first visited Te where I was received 
in audience by H.I.M. the Shah. His 
Majesty was fully informed on the company’s 
acuvities, and he showed a clear understand- 

ng of the problems which confront us after 


c to observe the excel- 

lent relations which existed between the 

— Iranian Government and the com- 
y. 


From Tehran I went to Abadan. The 
refinery at Abadan is probably processin 
more oil than any other refinery in the world. 
Tremendous achievements took place there 
during the war, particularly in the construc- 
ton and expansion of the aviation spirit plant. 
The capacity of Abadan refinery is now 
almost double what it was before the war. 


AMENITIES FOR EMPLOYEES 


Various references have recently been made 
to labour problems at our centres in Iran. 
The following account gives some details of 
- labour conditions in that country and 
: the rreasures being taken by the company 
or the well-being of its workers. The 


their dependants. 

In the oilfields and at Abadan the com- 
pany has built over 14,000 houses and 
Quarters for jts d it must be 
tencmbered that it is the company that has 
© provide roads, sewage disposal, electricity, 


water supply and other facilities for each of 
these houses. Every house, moreover, needs 
imported cement, woodwork, roofing, kitchen 
and sanitary arrangements and household 
fittings. 


Medical and health services have been 
made available by the company from the 
commencement of its operations. In the 
sphere of general education, 17 schools have 

built and presented by the company to 
the Iranian education authorities. In 1939 
the company completed and equipped the 
Abadan Technical Institute at an initial cost 
of about £100,000. We have established 
dairy, poultry and vegetable farms, and have 
also, by example, guidance and help, assisted 
local cultivators to bring large tracts of land 
under vegetable production. 


THE IRAQ COMPANY 


While visiting Iraq, I had the pleasure of 
conversations with H.R.H. the Regent of 
Iraq as well as with members of the Govern- 
ment. We operate, as stockholders are 
aware, an oilfield and a refinery in Iraq, as 
well as a marketing organisation. In addi- 
tion, we are shareholders in the Iraq 
Petroleum Company, which is making pro- 

ess in increasing the capacity of its pipe- 
e to the Mediterranean. The throughput 
of the refinery at Haifa, which processes 
mainly Iraq crude oil, amounted in 1945 to 
4,010,853 tons. Plans are now in hand for 

her extensions to the refinery and for 
the installation of plant for the production of 
lubricating oil. 


The British Tanker Company’s fleet has 
been increased from the figure of 69 vessels 
of 758,000 deadweight tons, mentioned in 
my last statement, and will shortly amount to 
82 vessels of 899,000 tons. We hope within 
a year to have raised our fleet again to its 
pre-war tonnage of nearly 1,000,000 dead- 
weight tons. Further building, for which a 
number of contracts have been placed, will 
be necessary to replace old ships and to 
provide for the increased trade which we 
expect in the future. 


MARKETING ARRANGEMENTS 


On the marketing side of our operations, 
the sale of petroleum products in the United 
inane has continued to be handled by 
the -Petroleum Board on behalf of its con- 
stituent companies. In overseas markets 
during the war, and particulatiy in European 
countries, “ pools” were introduced for the 
regulation of imports and their allocation 
among distributing companies on a basis of 
pre-war percentages of trade. Some of these 
pools have been terminated, and others are 
likely to be terminated betore long, thus 
tending to re-establish freedom of action. 
In many cases, however, currency restrictions 
hamper the restoration of trade. 


1 am glad to be able to report that all 
our overseas organisations in allied and 
neutral countries are reasonably equipped fer 
peace-time trade, and virtually all our pre- 
war managerial and senior staffs are with 
us. We hope fully to mainiain our position 
in markets where we formerly had estab- 
lished outlets and, in addition, we have 
obtained and are seeking new outlets. 


During 1945, prices of petroleum products 
botnet ‘reasonably stable, although the 
interaction of supply and demand is now 
having its effect. Aviation spirit, for example, 
which had to be produced in enormous 
quantities during the war, is now available 
in quantities far in excess of requirements, 
at substantially reduced prices. On the other 
hand, there has been an advance in the price 
of fuel oil. 


The report was adopted. 
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GEORGE. NEWNES, LIMITED 


DIVIDEND MAINTAINED AT 
12} PER CENT. 


The forty-ninth annual general meeting 
was held, on the 25th July, at the com- 
pany’s head office. The following is an 
extract from the statement by the chairman, 
Sir Frank Newnes, Bt., circulated with the 
report and accounts. 

The net profits, after making all charges 
and providing for taxation, amounted to 
£151,893. This compares with £148,398 for 
the previous year. 

With the amount of £58,803 brought for- 
ward from last year, and after deducting 
Dividends on Preference Shares, there is an 
available balance of £169,423. As indicated 
in the Directors’ Report, it is proposed that 
this amount be dealt with as follows: To 
Staff Sick and Pension Fund, £5.000; to 
General Reserve, £15,000; to Deve:opment 
and Reconstruction Fund, £25,000, and to 
payment of dividend of 12} per cent. on the 
Ordinary Shares, leaving £61,923 to be carried 
forward. 

The Consolidated Statement setting out the 
financial position of Newnes and its Sub- 
sidiary Companies as a whole discloses a 
strong and healthy state of affairs. The 
combined Reserves now amount to £702,820, 
and sums set aside for Development and 
Reconstruction have reached a total of 
£345,000. Fixed Assets total £403,881, and 
Current Assets £1,223,015. Of the latter, 
£613,845 is in cash. Investments, including 
£264,019 in British Government Securities, 
amount to £427,399. Tax Reserve Certificates 
total £436,400. 

PLEA FOR MORE PAPER 


The publications of the Group continue to 
maintain their position fully to the extent 
the present restrictions will allow. Our chief 
worry is, of course, paper. The regulations 
limit us to a present usage of 28} per cent. 
of pre-war consumption, and within those 
narrow limits we do what we can to meet 
the needs of readers and advertisers. There 
is.a wide gap, however, in what we can do 
and what is wanted. The publications want 
more pages, better quality paper, in some 
cases er sizes, and in pfactically every 
case many more copies, 

We all want to see Great Britain getting 
rid of its wartime shabbiness and austerities 
at the earliest moment, and I venture to 
suggest that as a sound piece of psychology 
the periodicals with their influence, variety 
and appeal among all classes of the com- 
munity should be placed in the front rank 
to take a prominent part in the way back to 
rehabilitation. 

PRINTING COMPANY NEW ARRANGEMENTS 


Since the close of the financial year im- 
portant negotiations have been completed in 
connection with the Newnes & Pearson 
Printing Works at North Kensington. Its 
printing interests afe now merged with those 
of W. Speaight & Sons, rotary letterpress 

rinters, whose plant was severely damaged 

y enemy action in 1941. The Newnes & 
Pearson Printing Plant and Factory at North 
Kensington is taken over by Speaight & Sons 
and the new combination will operate as 
W. Speaight & Sons, Ltd., in which the 
Newnes & Pearson Printing Company retain 
a substantial interest, and which will be 
conducted under a joint Board appointed by 
ourselves and Financial Times, Ltd., who are 
our paftners in this enterprise. With the 
severe restriction in paper supplies a con- 
siderable amount of plant is now idle, and it 
is considered that the new arrangements will 
give ev opportunity for again bringing 
it into full use. Extensive developments are 

lanned in colour letterpress production on 
ioe renning rotary machines, and ample re- 
sources are available for the purpose. The 
Directors consider that these arrangements 
will be of considerable benefit to the Com- 

y and will secure the most up-to-date 
facilities in periodical printing production 
in the future. 

The Report and Accounts were adopted. 
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GERRARD INDUSTRIES, LIMITED 
PLANNING FOR THE FUTURE 
VALUE OF PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


The twenty-second annual general meet- 
ing of Gerrard Industries, Ltd., was held on 
the 23rd ultimo, at Winchester House, Old 
Broad Street, London, E.C., Major R. D. K. 
Curling, M.C., presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. H. C. Miller, A.C.1.S.) 
having read the notice convening the meeting 
and the report of the auditors, 

The Chairman said: Gentlemen,—In the 
first place I have to say that Mr. Harrison, 
the chairman of the Board of Directors, is 
on an important visit to the United States 
in connection with the business of the techni- 
color company and he had expected to be 
able to return in time to preside at this 
meeting, but unfortunately his return has 
been unavoidably delayed. 


BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 


Referring to the balance sheet and liabilities 
side, you will observe the reserve now stands 
at £35.000 under the new heading of general 
and dividend equalisation reserve to which 
there has been transferred the sum = of 
£30,000, being the balance carried forward 
in the previous year’s accounts and then 
shown undey the heading of general reserve, 
and the sum of £5,000 from the profit and 
loss appropriation account for the year now 
under review. 

Turning to the assets side of the balance 
sheet, the item in respect of 45,320 fully paid 
£1 shares in Technicolor, Ltd., remains at 
£29,087, which your directors consider to be 
a very conservative valuation having regard 
to the ttading returns and future prospects of 
that company. 

This year it has been again thought not 

; idated balance 


Th to issue 2 
sheet ot a consolidated profit and loss account 
Your arrived at this decision ‘partly 


last general meeting, of Colourgravure, Ltd., 
was on the point of completion at the close 
of our financial year and in such circum- 
stances consolidated accounts would have 
served no useful and practical purpose in 
regard to that subsidiary ; the essential facts 
concerning the assets of Gerrard Safe Seal 
(Overseas), Ltd., the other subsidiary com- 
pany, are set forth in the note on the balance 
sheet and, oc trading results, in the 
directors’ report. Investments in Govern- 
ment securities, tax reserve certificates to- 
gether with cash in hand amount to £62,674, 
as against last year’s total of £61,702. 


RESULT OF YEAR’S OPERATIONS 


Turning now to the statement: of profit 
and less. which forms part of the directors’ 
report, it will be seen that the trading profit 
is £25,394, showing a decrease of £14,492 
as compared with last year’s figure. After 
the deduction of the various charges, the 
provision for income tax and the addition of 
certain credits including the balance brought 
in from last year, all of which items are 
enumerated in the staternent, there remains a 
total sum of £17,678, of which £3,667 ‘has 
already been distributed as an interim divi- 
dend, leaving available for appropriation 
£14,011, of which your directors have trans- 
ferred £5,000 to the gemeral and dividend 
equalisation reserve. 

I wilt later submit a resolution authorising 
the payment of a final dividend and bonus 
which will absorb the sum of £6,051, leaving 
a balance of £2,960 to be carried forward to 
the current year, as against. £2,891 brought in. 


INSUFFICIENT RAW. MATERIALS 


Now, having dealt with the accounts I 
would like to say that the demand for our 
tensional steel strapping products, in particu- 


lar for export, is such that inquiries and 
orders submitted exceed the volume of the 
raw materials necessary and a for 
reasonably early defivery on the part of our 
suppliers, The decrease in the trading profit 
is therefore not due to any diminution in 
demand but is accounted for mainly by 
shortages of steel concomitant with increased 
working expenses. a ne ager nee reg i. 
is our earnest hope that in planning 
the Government of immediate and future 
national needs the man-power and other prob- 
Iems of producers will be most carefully and 
sympathetically taken into account and 
properly provided for. Otherwise manufac- 
turers relying on their suppliers’ productive 
ability will find themselves unable to properly 
implement their preconceived trade develop- 
ment plans and will not be in the position 
now so desirable in the national interests, of 
making their full contribution in the field of 
exports. 

During the wr the subsidiary company, 
Gerrard Safe Seal (Overseas), Ltd., fi 
carrying on business the name of Safe 
Seal (Overseas), Ltd., has been i 
with the object of improving our services in 
export markets. Our managing director 


navia and countries in the Near, Middle and 
Far East, and on his return reported a grow- 
ie eee greta, oh Canta - raeceel 
steel strappings and a very marked preference 
to trading with British firms. Unfortunately, 


the lack of uate supplies of steel prevents 
our taking full advantage of the existing 
1S 


annual general meeting. 


NATIONALISATION SHOULD BE LIMITED 


of the danger in this respect of our Govern- 
ment embarking upon experimental steps, in 
my view fraught with serious consequ 

to commerce, I wish to associate m with 
these holding the opinion that private enter- 
prise is and should be a concept to be care- 
fully preserved and fostered in the best 
economic interests of the country. If public 
ownership is inevitable in some directions, 
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THE BRITISH PLASTER 
BOARD, LIMITED 


DEVELOPMENTS PLANNED 
LORD BELPER’S SPEECH 


twenty-ninth ordinary general meg. 
the members of the British Plaste 
Limited was held at the Waldor 
» London, W.C., on the 23rd ultimo, 
Rt. Hon. Lord Belper, the chairman, 
¢ course of his speech said : —Curren; 
assets are shewn at £1,195,137 againy 
current liabilities of £274,507, the latter jp. 
cluding dividends now recommended fy 
payment—a surplus of £920,630. In the con. 
solidated balance sheet corr 
figures are current assets {2,638,499 and 
current lia £847,343 — surplus 
£1,791,156. I am sure you will agree thos 
figures shew a very strong fina.icial position, 
We are pressing forwara <.:th our exten 
sion and development programmes as fast a 
conditions of labour and delivery of plan 
will permit. At our Wallasey plant tr 
extensions and alterations are almost com. 


Pre 


F 


pleted and the beginning of August te 
output of board from that plan 
should be su ially increased. 


At our Erith Board Plant the first section 

our development is nearing completion 
and we hope that early in September th 
present production will be increased by 25 
per cent., and when the whole scheme is 
completed about the end of November : 
further increase of 25 per cent. should 
thaterialise. At the isle Board Plam 
certain alterations, additi etc., have been 
carried out, as a result of which we hope fo 


PROGRESS AT EAST LEAKE 


Our major development so far as capital 
expenditure is concerned is taking place al 
East Leake, near Loughborough, and good 

is being made. The opening up of 
a 10-12 million tons gypsum d t on our 
own freehold property is well advanced. 


&, 


increased, and when the development ' 
schedule provides for an out- 
per week. A board plani 
million square yard 
ed on the site, anda 
ill capable of producing all the 
required by the board plant, with : 
ing trade — 
producing tons 
for P nd Cement 
‘e had hoped to complete 
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the board t by January 1st next, but 
owing to the makers of the steam boiles 
falling behind in delivery date we may no 
be in production until early in April, 1947. 

Delivery of these boilers was promised in 
the first instance for a a but we have 
been notified that late is earliest pos- 
sible delivery. This delay of 90 days means 
a loss in production of two million yards, 
which is sufficient to meet the requirements 
of about 20,000 traditional type houses. The 
makers, the Ministry and ourselves at 
rota vot prodacuen oo of ‘pigster board # 
quent toss 
a time when is so aS 
Meet requirements. concerned have 
operated with us wholeheartedly, bu 
nothing tly can be done to expedite 
delivery of the boilers. 

We continue, however, to put all possible 


Already we are extractin g rock at the rate | 
1,000 tons per week. Shortly*this will 
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pitumin products factories are overwhelmed 
with orders. Shortage of fibre and i 
is, however, affecting our outputs considerably 
and may, we fear, curtail production. 


BIRMINGHAM PREMISES 


In order to cope with the expanding busi- 
ness of our subsidiary—Gills Stampings, Ltd., 
Birmingham—which we have carried on suc- 
cessfully for a number of years, we have 
recently purchased a freehold building in 
that city. Our present premises, which we 
hold on a yearly lease, are quite inadequate 
for the purpose ot dealing with orders on 
hand and being offered. The premises 
acquired will provide the necessary accom- 
modation for present and future require- 
ments. There is also a considerable area of 
vacant land which can be utilised if further 
expansion warrants it. In carrying out this 
transaction the parent company took over al] 
the shares of the Raynal Manufacturing 
Company, Lid., makers of cycles. The 
demand for cycles is world-wide, and subject 
to the necessary parts being available the 
business is capable of very considerable ex- 
pansion. 


DEMAND LIKELY TO CONTINUE 


With regard to the future, the demand for 
our manufactures is likely to continue for a 
number of years, and it is only reasonable 
to forecast that when our new factories and 
other developments are in full production our 
profits should be substantially augmented. It 
may be well, however, not only for us, the 
principal gypsum product m ters in 
this country, but also for those already en- 
gaged in the industry and those likely to 
become engaged in it, to give some thought 
to the future long term demand for our 
products. At the moment the industry is 


endeavouring to meet the ts of 
prefabricated houses, traditional houses and 


of war d e¢ repaits, When it is realised 
that préfabrica houses require at least 
double the yardage of board that traditional 
houses require and that it is generally accep- 
ted that in due course the traditional house 
will be built in ever-increasing numbers with 
& corresponding falling off in the numbers 
of prefabricated houses, and that damage 
Tepair work cannot go on indefinitely, one 
should perhaps pause to consider the effect 
of those changes in the demand for plaster 
board. Again, the Minister of Health has 
forecast that within four years everybady will 
have a roof over their heads. Four years 
may be a long time to wait for a house—it 
is a short period in the hfe of an industry— 
and when you consider that under present 
conditions it takes over two years to build 
and equip a factory it may well be that a 
number of new factories will be coming into 
production at a time when there is a falling 
off in demand, 


FUTURE POSSIBILITIES 


Owing to the urgent and abnormal demand 
for houses one can well appreciate the 
Government’s effort and desire to erect as 
many houses as possible in the shortest pos- 
sible time, but once the shortage is some- 
what alleviated will the Government keep 
up the tempo or revert to a long term 
policy, thus emsuring continuity of employ- 
ment and possibly cheaper costs. These are 
merely my personal passing thoughts. I leave 
it to all concerned to come to their own 
conclusions. The developments undertaken 
by your Company are based on our own 
estimates of what we consider is necessary 
to maintain our position in the industry. 
We are particularly well placed to retain our 

redominance in the gypsum industry. Our 

ards plants and plaster mills are on top of 
or in fairly close proximity to the gypsum 
deposits and their geographical position such 
as to ensure distribution all over Great Britain 
on the most favourable terms. 


The report was adopted. 
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BEECHAM GROUP LIMITED 
EXPANSION POLICY 


The eighteenth ordinary general meeting of 
the Beecham Group, Limited, was held, ou 
the 26th ulumo, in London. : 


Sir J. Stanley Holmes, M.P., the chairman 
and managing director, said that the trading 
profit for the year ended March 31, 1946, 
earned by the companies of the Group 
operating in almost all parts of the world. 
amounted to £2,784,729, compared with 
£2,491,581 in the previous year. 


Last year he had stated that the Group, 
which consisted of over 100 companies and 
branches, had its plans laid for a rapid ex- 
pansion of export business all over the world 
in the immediate post-war years. The in- 
crease in the profit on the export trade 
showed that that plan was already in opera- 
tion and that they were making their con- 
tribution to the national export drive. 
Throughout the world, and particularly in 
the British Commonwealth, they were 
strengthening their organisation and develop- 
ing their trade. They believed that the result 
of their deliberations and decisions would 
considerably increase their overseas and 
export trade. 


Last year it had been reported that they 
had recently entered the food market and 
had acquired the equity of C. and E. 
Morton, Limited. During the past year the 
shares of further food companies had been 
acquired at a total cost, including Moxcton’s. 
of approximately {£1,000,000. They had 
registered 2 new company with a capital of 
£1,000,000, styled “ Beecham Food Products, 
Limited,” to which the shares of all the food 
companies had been transferred. They were 
satisfied that the organisation of that new 
enterprise was proceeding on right lines and 
would be progressively successful. Their 
research department was proving its value 
more and more every day. 


The report was adopted. 
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INVESTMENT 

THE STOCK EXCHANGE.—Markets continued dull during the 
week and prices on a declining turnover. Holiday infiuences 
were generally blamed for the lack of support. Isolated stocks rose 
against the trend, but in many cases, particularly in the case of recent 
introductions, best prices were not held. b 

In the gilt-edged market the unsatisfactory response to the Birming- 
ham 24 per cent. conversion was one reason for dullness, but though 
prices declined there was at the lower levels. The new Dunlop 
5} per cent. debenture was dealt in at 5 premium. After early strength 
in some bank shares, including Chartered of India, the bank and in- 
surance share market became dull. French bond prices rose further. 
\rgentine issues were dull on less optimistic views about the negotiations 

In the industrial share markets the tone was dull. Store shares 
turned weak on the cut in non-utility goods profit margins. Selling 
of “rights ‘by shareholders depressed a number of issues. Some 
nationalisation stecks were su ‘ ; 
_In the mining market there was a subdued tone and little business. 
fhe delay in granting the Doornfontein lease was a factor and O.F'S. 
borehole results produced little interest. Producers shares sagged in 
‘pite of lower half-year tax provisions. odesian copper shares re- 
mained dull on. the strike. Tin shares, after early firmness, on the 
Promise of a “ satisfactory price,” turned dull. There was a brief spell 


¢ vere in Mexican Eagle but oil shares generally moved to lower 
evels, 


Stock Exchange: London 


“ FINANCIAL TIMEs ” INDICES 











Yield 

Old Ord. 

B Consols Shares 

eee ee clissstilipscccnniasiinetenantigeee AORTA ———— 
% % 
Sa | Behe 4] ia] $s 
» 29. 10'587 ‘ 2-58 3-78 
» @ &, 141 2-58 3-79 
i 8,657 . 2-58 3-79 


> aa i ee 
July 1, 1935-100. "} Yous 00. 30 
ety S 2 Mar. 29)’ “20 Fixed Int, 2946 
' zy 


ry shares, 1946: highest, 129 -3 (June 18) ; 
- ) : Aa 5 135-9 


New York 
(Weexty Inpices) (1935-39=100) 











1946 


tee enw nweee 


402 Stocks ............. 





+ 530 Industrial Com. Stocks. {a) June 12. ) jan. 2. () April 17. 


STANDARD AND Poor’s CorporaTIon INDICES 
Dairy InpEx oF 50 Common Stocks 





(1925 = 100) 
1946 Average | Transactions 1946 Average | Transactions 
July 18....... 173-3 730,000 July Bh... x. 5 172-5 690,000 
@ Br veces 172 8 650,000 din ain ndin 177-3 1,650,000 
ge Me cccks Closed Closed ip MBecepees 167 4 1,170,000 
194: High, 1346 (May 29). Low, 161-1 (Feb. 26). 
Capital Issues 
Week ending Nominal Con- New 
August 3 1946 Capital — nee 
To the Publlic ... 2... . cae pec c tec c eee ereceeres 206,000 oe 
To ae only. oe as eee, uik ewes ‘oon oye 
By Stock Ex introduction .........------ 5 ,877, $00 
By Permission to do degceecceensrsseeteres 83,658 231,276 
Particulars of Government issues appear on page 198. 
Tachading Excluding 
Conversions § Conversions 
[ £ £ 
I rs ae a a, Cea Sa asad 983,179,547 531,187,890 
Bee OF REP - nrendor sc enthecere het OPE ee EWG" —891.974.576 





: 
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Destination* Nature of Borrowing* 
Brit. Emp. Foreign Deb. Pref. Ord. 
Yeart U.K. ex. U.K. Countries 


£ £ £ £ £ £ 
1946 (to date) 474,405,922 52,291,136 4,490,832 368,045,847 24,555,781 138,588,263 
1945 (to date) 805,310,939 15,523,184 1,140,453 787,958,333 5,351,768 28,664,475 
* Conversions excluded. + Includes Government issues to July 24, 1946, only. 
Above figures include all new Capital in which permission to deal has been granted. 


CONVERSIONS 


Wakefield Corporation.—Holders of £742,664 3s. 1d. 5 per cent 
1946-50 stock called for zsedemption November 1 are offered con- 
version, up to September 2nd, into equal amounts of 2} per cent 
1966-71 stock at £99 per cent. 


Tennant Brothers (brewers).—Issue of £700,000 3} per cent first 
mortgage debenture at £102} per cent. Assenting holders of £96,380 
4 per cent debentures will receive £97 of new stock and 11s. 6d. cash, 
and holders of 4} per cent debentures will receive £100 of new stock 
and £2 10s. ; holders of £88,973 Nottingham Brewery § per cent first 
debenture will receive £100 of new stock and £7 Ios., and holders 
of £70,819 Nottingham Brewery 5 per cent “B” debenture will 
receive {100 new stock and {12 10s. Preference holders of Nottingham 
Brewery other than Tennants are offered £2 of new stock for each 
7 per cent cumulative {£1 preference. 


Grosvenor House (Park Lane) (London hotel).—Offer of £750,000 
3% per cent first mortgage debenture at par (redeemable between 
September 30, 1955, and 1965, at £102 per cent, or subsequently at 
£IOI per cent, or by 1 per cent cumulative sinking fund at {101 per 
cent, or finally by September 30, 1980) to holders of £734,634 
5 per cent first mortgage debenture stock to be repaid at {101 per 
cent on October 31st. Assets over over 2} times and interest cover, 
on average profits for 93 years to March 31, 1946, more than 3} times. 


BY STOCK EXCHANGE INTRODUCTION 


Sherwood’s Paints.—Capital £121,475; £83,975 in 6} per cent 
cumulative {1 preference and £37,500 in Is. units. Net profits before 
income-tax years to November 30th: 1938, £8,785 ; 1943, £23,628 ; 
1944, £24,462; 1945, £27,403. Dividend for 1945, 25 per cent; 
directors expect to pay 100 per cent for 1946. Balance-sheet as at 
November 30, 1945: fixed assets (valued at £292,592), £55285; 
current assets, £338,385; met current assets, £104,682. Standard 
Industrial Trust purchase 375,000 shares at I§s. cum. 3d. gross 
dividend net cost 15s. 7d. 


Ch. Goldrei Foucard (food importers).—Capital £118,751 ; £62,501 
6 per cent cumulative 10s, preference and £56,250 §s.-ordinary. Net 
profits before income-tax, years to March 31, 1944, £43,553; 1945, 
£42,244 ; 1946, £42,410. Dividend for 1946 274 per cent. Balance- 
sheet as at March 31, 1946; fixed assets, £13,739; current assets, 
£155,255 3 net current assets, £114,334. CMW Trust, Limited, sub- 
scribe for 25,000 preference at IIs. and 25,000 ordinary at 27s. 6d. 
(giving net proceeds s6=company of £46,500) and purchase further 
30,000 ordinary at 30s. 


Ratcliffs (Great Bridge) (copper strip rollers)—Capital, £255,400 ; 
£177,400 in 6 per cent cumulative {1 preference and £78,000 in §s. 
ordinary. Net profits, before income-tax and directers’ total remunera- 
tion, years to December 31, 1938 £39,444; 1943, £75,865 ; 1944, 
£77,547 ; 1945, £73,585. Dividend for 1945, 333 per cent. Balance- 
sheet as at December 31, 1945; fixed assets (valued July 9, 1946, at 
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411,357), £200,401 ; current assets, £275,315}; met current asset, 
125,050. Directors sell 50,000 preference at 25s. and 120,000 Ordinary 
at 23s. 6d. To be dealt in at Birmingham. 


Romford Stadium (greyhound tracks).—Capital £54,353 in 7 
shares. Net profits before income-tax, years to December 31, 1938 
£6,551 ; 1943, £6,267; 1944, £6,453; 1945, £8,164. Earnings ry, 
based on the 6 months to June 30, 1946, before EPT and incopy. 
tax, 128 per cent per annum. sheet as at December 31, 1945: 
fixed assets, £123,586 ; current assets, £30,922 ; net current liabilitia 
— vestment Registry, Limited, acquire 500,000 share; x 
10s. 2 net. 


ISSUE TO SHAREHOLDERS 


Hifords (photographic materials)—Offer of 229,680 new {1 ordinay 
shares in proportion of 2 new to § old at 65s. and further 46,120 share 


Injand Steel... . 
Int. Harvester.. 92 94 West’house E... 0} 
W. Union Tel... 35 33} | Inter. Nickel... 35% 36} | Woolworth 


at 65s. to Lazard Bros. and British Trusts Association. Company wil 
redeem 500,000 54 per cent £1 preference at 22s. 6d. 
New York Prices 
Close Close Close Close Close Clox 
Julv july 3. Commercial Julv July July July 
1. Railroads 23 and industria. 23 30 
Atlantic Coast.. 69} 70 | Am. Smelting,. 61) 62 | Int. Paper ..... 454 sh 
Can. Pacific .... zat 17 Am, Viscose... . 6 t M 5 
Gt. Nthn. Pf... 54) 55% | Amaconda...... Nat. Disti 81} 
N.Y. Central ... 2 at Beth, Steel... 103 110 Nat, Steel a dilehd 91 4 
Pennsylvania. .. j Briggs asae oo 
ake 55 58 Aimer. 64 664 | Proct. Gamble’. 6h 4, 
- ae Sesyeieen seeees st 117 Soteperbesk. . aly 4 
Utilities, tillers- ‘i nion.... 39 
Amer. Tel. ..... 1974 197 Sete Beles 231 230 | Std. Ol'N.J.... 764 if 
Int. Telephone 195 20 Gen. Electric... 45 46 20th Cen. Fox.. 49; y 
i United R. Drug. 15 14 
r) 


Gen, Motors.... Sst 


Overseas Railways Traffic Receipts 









Aggregate Gross 











Receipts 
Name 4 Ending 
= 1946 | + or- 
Antofagasta (Chili) &c.. | 30 } July 28 680 i 1,770 962,440 |+ 48,40 
B.A. and Pacific ...... 4 » 21} §2,224,000 |+ 261,000} 8,712,000 |+ 1,005,00 
B.A. Gt. Southern..... 3 » 20] §3,605,000 |+ 444,000 | 10,247,000 ;+ 1,287,000 
B.A. Western ......... » 20} $1,175,000 |+ 48,000} 5,423,000 + 158,00 
Canadian National Gross {(a) 6} June 30 |$31,603,000 |— 8,054,000 |186,157,400 |— 27,712, 
Do. Net.. (a) 6 30 |$ 4,482,000 |— 4,866,000 | 19,632,000 |— 19,766.00 FF 
Canadian Pacific ...... 29 | July 21/$ 5,167,000 |— 1,094,000 |155,191,000 | — 18,594,00 
Do. Do Gross ie} 6; June 30 |$23,153,000 |— 4,920,000 {139,451,000 |—15,277,00 F 
Do. Do. Net . 6) ;, $ 1,433,000 |— 3,220,000 | 7,961,000 |— 9,259,080 
Central es = 4 | July 27 |§ 3,109,500 150 | 12,272,615 |+ 502,015 
U. Rlys. of Havana ... | 3]. ,, 20 £59,742 |+ 15,896 163,060 |+ 27,50) | 








(a) Months. § Receipts in Argentine pesos. 


_ INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


“The Economist” Sensitive Price Index (1935 = 100).—In th: 
week ended July 3oth there was no change in the index. The crops 
component was 150.9, raw materials 258.2, and the complete inde: 
197.4. 





SECURITY PRICES, YIELDS AND MARKINGS 
PRICES : Financial Times indices of 20 fixed interest stocks and 30 ordinary shares (July 1, 1935=100). YIELDS: 2} per cent. 


Consols, gross yield ; 3} per cent War Loan, gross yield assuming redemption 1952 ; ordinary 


shares, Financial Times index. 


MARKINGS ; Daily average of Bargains recorded in Stock Exchange lists. 
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i Part-time workers (employed not more 





on basis of two part-time workers represent one full-time wor 
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1941) included on basis of two part-time workers represent one full-time worker. 
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AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES RETAIL FooD PRICES 
Jugs July ea raat 
gains (per bushel) — Cents Cents | Average price per Jb. at oe 
Wheat, Caicegm AP kb ihc bSFe Te Veveee Creer eesescece 1647 139 —s” Th j — om et rt ae es since 
Maize, Chicago, POSSE EEO EH HSHH HEHEHE eEeeeeere Sept. 1, j June 1 July 1, Sept., 
Ce Me eed " aio’ | "ow | “ate” | ides 
avs (per Ib.)— —- a A = 

Pee CoA Sidhe sanEaketioa.d eT 14-375 a 
Tin, N.Y. Sire DB ec parcccoscncvesctvcicccseccoce, £2 52 00 Beef, British— s. d, s. d. s. d. 

‘We GUE, covlWabdeescesdeccesuctbiscssd<ssc °° 3-89 8-10 IDS sos eeveenecerereeceees 1 2% + 3} 1 3 11 
Spelter, Bast St. Louis, Spot ...+2+eceseceseseeseceees 9-50 8 +20 shit anita oe Tes SEP? SSA o es 0 tt 0 9 0 93 27 

orrox (per Ib.) — on or frozen— 
WY. Aan MN WU iccc.sceseasccices-scncccccnd “TERGS 32-48 Bee Eset tena 9e "47" tee 0 + il il 35 
SEU, Ram, WN, CO Wie ba heskdcenisescoceccesseses oot “9523 32-40 shcliee mean Sucsuecekehestid 0 4 0 6 0 6 23 

! NEOUS— sane 

Mfoody’s Index of staple commodities, Dec. 51, 1931—=100, 342-5 3478 oa Ete west scenery st testes it i He 1 5} 13 
COAL OUTPUT IN JUNE, 1946 ja ta OT ue , 
(Five weeks ended June 29, 1946). (Weekly Averages) le Peete eeeeeeeeeee eens ‘= : : :2 16 
} . at ec OF Fa TT aa Tr by BNO eve vevenbecseeccdoshes 1 3 1105 | 110) 50 
1945 A 1946 6| =«(1946 | June, OO PUI cad 6scc'ns edscdbes wap one | one 16 
Saleable Output — tome | Tame 4 Tees (| Toe) peg ee stent eeoeentes 3 at . 2  e = 
(i) Mined Coal ....+s+eseeeeeevecers | 5,598,900 | 3,252,400 | 3,702,500 | 3,394,300 eee ee heel elt TOT 24 210 2 10 21 
oS ue coal oevee ret seceresoce 179, 100 | 188, 100 217, 500 192,300 — (gran.) Bee Nee en Be kD : 4 : 4 . 4 3 

. To Coal Me (DOE GEIS sb ccc ctan hes 9 9 
(i) Recognised holidays ..... See anahe 72,100 | 357,000 24,100 293,900 Wedees. | T. re 1a | 9 
Gp TO. s etasate Dare k ive secs : 18,600 15, 700 17,600 | . Butter salt Ge ee 1 6 | 18 
(ii) Accidents, breakdowns and repairs cn ac aleeer seed ches 0 10 11 oa 3” 
ita eo meet “inet Wala” Wither 38,900 35,500 37,000 | 33,700 | Margarine, special.............. } 0 6} 0 9 oo | 12 
liv) Fota ws : mandag 6s cc. nccebes 0 5 05 

Mog oad Us 640,505 (89900 s Cone 7m 200 =e a 700 30 700 Eggs, fresh (each) } 0 2 0 2 0 2 1 
Number of Wage-earners :—- ne is co eee ee ee ee { 
fi) On colliery BOOKS .........+-+400 713,600 | 698400 | 699,100 | 692400 | potatoes (per 7) [\ 9 a ° of sett = 
(ii) E oe : Ss qureeh deine 646,600 635, 400 646,300 641,600 ccplhadiateoee eek sal | eis 
. Shifts orke per Jage-earner on | Index all foods weighted (daly, | ! } 
Colliery Books :-—~ “a | } 
1914— 100) .. | 69 #| 169 
(i) Face workers’... i242. ices eee 8 4-25 4-75 4-39 | | } 
(5-20) (4°71) (5-18) (4-84) —_——- —— tied sts Rah Lk i i 
(ii) Other underground workers ...... se ss 5:17 4-81 Source; Ministry of Labour Gazeite. 
60) -16) (5-65) [= . ; 
ii) Surface workersiisousvi Asses ‘ 59 5-29 5-70 SPLOT eNS OS Stee eee 
“ss ca | Ser | ee | ee foe os 
iv) AD wocher®.. 155 osnsc00% +b0ib0s . “12 ae 
J hil Ghenisaiihdtihhatiote bodes (5 +53) (5 -09) (5 +54) é 20) | Mid-1939 | Mid-1945 |} Apr., 1946 | May, 1946 
(Note,—The in brackets relate 
to effective employment.) % % % % =) 
Absenteeism—All Workers ........... 14-69 16-17 14-34 14-54 Group I. 

, Oso pat, ete Vneetee = oe a. tae _ Metal manufacture ........0e¢eeeees 333-4 351-7 347 +4 349-9 
Orca ee PEt hpsteep ones 1-01 101 | 1-05 | 3 = Engineering .........+0+. ‘<aennaie 921-4 1,438 -0 1,178 -2 1177-1 
Se nh ear Osa ae ae So soe Se Ah annie | A‘NS | Vehicle construction and repair congo 538 +9 937 «4 617-5 611-7 

t ie., excluding those wage-earners who were absent for the whole of any week from | Shipbuilding and repair ......eseeees 144 +7 252 +3 227 -0 226 -1 
whatever cause. * Average of 5 weeks. Metal goods ......... se eeeeceeeeees 820 0 886 -3 856-4 £64 -1 

Whitsuntide and V holidays fell in June, 1946. Chemicals, ete, ......+ oes eecccesees 284 -4 438-1 333-2 335 °5 

Tota, Group [. ceccecceess 5,042 8 4,303 +8 3,559 -7 3564-4 
HOUSES IN GREAT BRITAIN* AT JUNE 30, 1946 Group 11.—Basie Industries 

bor ae Rap Se 2 : ae pa Coai mining ......... ties Soviee aden 761 +2 1116 704 °3 705 -2 

Permanent War Destroyed | | Gas, water and electricity ........+0. 214-8 166 6 201-2 | 205-1 

Houses Houses Re-built | Temporary Tramway and bus services ees eecees ee — 2 229 -2 230 8 

Le ae <0" ei gO cea aac H Other road passenger tranmsport,...... ‘ . 18-9 19-7 

P Priv ate f Local | Private prance Goods transport by road ....seceeeee 46 6 143-2 159-8 162-5 

| po 

; Authority | en. | Authority j Enterprise} c Misceilaneous transport ... ss o:eese 2 25 +5 31-2 62 
4 at. § | § | § _— Group 111.—Other Manufacturing 

2 ; 3 | : S : i 3 uP z Food, drink and beat nshsconne 691-8 485-2 621-3 £27 -0 

s3#|/ 0) 55. 8/83 2 s aise) & Textile industries ...... ceccneccces 987 -9 619-2 682-5 €93 -0 

| 58 8 & § & as 3 14 8 5 | 28 &S§ 5 Loni 08 leather goods ....... ena as ao =: 

; ~o | ~O Yo POMAG so 0'6 cde rccdge esesece ¥ 4 ; 49 

—— =i al cate —_ ———~ | Woodworking ......ccccocce an pe fe 214-1 

inti ¢ Bilt ‘ 23 251 - 

Ho Dec, 51, 1945 | ‘18, rsal,estl a fees hs ost: .. . fimiede gehen %6 34-3 51-5 rr 

Pottery, earthenware .........-.0000 67-0 39-0 51-5 53-0 
“sane oe 25,796 225... | ‘oa $056 74 410) te ge Soe »: WGhane tad gintsSettie wceescteccees 8 ww 54-5 56 -0 
- Jocepe ’ - y ° facturing Cee ee ereeeses ee 5 q 307 -0 313-8 
aa 190 468 992) 4038) 181358) 4,464) |. eT 
AM i 5 | 52,1! T74| 24, ‘991! 1,338) 3,184 | 21,175 5,017]... Building and civil engineering .....~ 1,206 °5 632-0 964-6 993-5 
Mays... 2. | 65,119 634) 29,743) 1.768! 3,645! 176 24,234) 4,438)... Distribution ........ ge naes we | 2,160+4 1,514°5 1,649 -7 1,679 -5 
JOM tain | 77,119) 1, 120) 32,322) 2 ,091) 3, 135 us 139 26,333) 4,502) ... Commerce and finance .... oe 9 245-9 zat 8 
ta of Houses “alae ar 4553-4 3787 394.1 ‘ol 4 
ND SS chk bei sens debe sbeotite ° . 159-2 159-8 
tnd of June | 5,059}... 7,945, .. ee a 785, ... | 35,139) 50,037 —_ .cipaaniaeieniate eenainrnaconaneatlaans aineuiipeeie Rc 
fa Lae 7 eee eT 1) orem Be ct 12,425-1 | 12,019-7 | 11,202-7 | 11,345-1 
* Monthly Digest of Statistics, oe 1946. | 
AVERAGE WEEKLY AND HOURLY EARNINGS IN JANUARY, 1946* AND PERCENTAGE INCREASE SINCE OCTOBER, 1938 
WEEKLY EARNINGS | Hourty EArnincs 
Industry Group sae aera ee ay alee 
Ment be ; Woment Girls all Men — ‘habs Women| Girls an 
(21 years Gade * | (18 years Workerst (21 years (under aot 7 (under Workers’ 
and over) 21 years) | and over) | 18 years) and over) 21 years) and over) 18 years) 
Pe A iene 22 Rake ere OMe ete yea eer Pp 
s. %ls al His ALBIS AIBWls ACIP BWlsa a2 Sls 2IH%l Ss AIM) s&s ALRis Al? 
Twista ete, mining and quarrying... | 98 11 | 65 | 61 7 Bl sel so |B] oti | 66 | 2 2-2 POI os, link oe de | 2 1-0 68 
non-metalliferous mine i 
quarry products. ...., ih at Bae: “: 113 8/|71| 52 3|}68| 62 41110} § $ | 105 6173/2 3-7] 7|1 22) 79/1 542927] .. |...) 2 2:2) 7% 
Brick, pottery and glass............005 110 6175 | 4 8/69) 52 1) 87| WW 9/107| 8 4/77)2 3:5/77)1 06) 74) 1 2:3) 89/0 8-5 110 1100 | 80 
hemical, paint, oil, ete, ...... 116 1) 68| 4411) 53) 60 7| 8 | 33 9/86 | & 3 71\2 43) 65} 1 0-2) 61/1 49) 90);0 946 96; 2 O-1 | 72 
‘tal, engineering and shipbuilding .:.!.} 122 7| 63 | 42 5| 63| 64 0|92| 3511| 80/103 0| 73/2 6-9/ 65| 0116/70) 1 6-2 102) 010-2) 91) 2 2-8) 76 
cathe pe *3e? ot ee ee SiGe ss ofgs| se dios] Mm S| a | 2 20|M |011-7| 85/1 59/86 | 0105 14/1 69] 91 
i sande 109 7|71| 43 9|73| 56 7|62| 33. 4|90| 8 91 79|2 33||0u9| 8/1 $21 76/0 94 oe) 1103 | 
ee iil 110 6 | 72| 41 6168| 55 6] 69| 3110|82| 61 8|76|2 5-1! 69|011-3| 72/1 4-0] 68/0 9-1) 8511 5-4] 76 
ven 108 9|67| 42 2|50| 5 2/71| 3311) 79| 81 0 | 33|o6/0l4| o | 1 3-1 8210 9-5] 92/1 8-9} 77 
- gah ek na ielamibias 108 11 | 64| 38 7/65} 60 6|80| 3 91100! 87 5| 69/2 4-7) 6 0108) 78) 1 5:7 | 94) 0100 114) 1116 | 76 
pe printing vbieaies oar. arte" 1 4903 6147) 3% 8149) 5611] 67| 31 3| 83) 91 4! 5912 76) 44/0 9-9) 52/1 42) 76) 0 8-8) 93) 2 0-3) HO 
er contracting, Gfe.<..<.s.. snes | 108 0] | % 3/69 60 87 $] § | $B 4) Gt) 2 5H) 1 08) 411 C1). | 2 28) Ge 
selageous a Ete ces 122 7/77| 44 0\65| 61 4193] 35 4) 92) 91 0/9612 65) 79/1 00 76 1 56 105 10 10-2 107 | 2 0-1 nz 
tansport, storage, ete. (excl. railwa 4 109 9 57 4% 1/70 78 10 1126 § § | 102 7) 567) 2 2-3 53 011-8) 7512 92 1190) 2.0) os | 2 10 1S 
Public utility services... 100 6|59| 40 2 46 | 51 7186 32 6 52 | 91 8 | 54 | 2 1-3 | 64|0 10-8 55/1 4-6 | 64/0 9-2 | 56/1116 | 
overument industrial establishments .. | 109 7 | 46|\ 51 1} 57! 71 4) 59) 39 8) § | 9911) 42/2 3:3) 5) 1 12 } 59 1 7-8 | 66/0 10-7)... | 2 13) 4 
_NY the shove industries... ne | 114 1 | 6 a3 4 6 mio lm) w les) we 7% 2 oe} missle: 50 |e \0 97/4 203/77 
~ font ae | parq bd Pe Jig eS 
: ye eart my ‘ Zo Z 1 aa yee x tha 30 niles r week) entered after July, 1941, omitted. 
$ Part art-time nings wi the last Lag dl week in January, 1946. t Fast ne woreers seven Fr ¢ Numbers - wn 30 “dl were esti nt to prov ide a satisfac tory base for general averages. 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended July 27, 1946, total 
ordinary revenue was /60,825,000 against 
ordinary expenditure of {56,789,000 and 
issues to sinking funds {£300,000. Thus, 
including sinking fund allocations of 
£3,382,520, the deficit accrued since April 
Ist is {280,832,917 against {881,851,430 for 
the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 





| Receipts into the 


Exchequer 
(g thousands) 
Esti- F 
Revenue | Be % ‘a Week | Week 
(1946-47 Po to | ended ended 
| July | July | SRY | ny 
| 19s | aoie | 19 | 18% logs | 1945 | 1946 


Gama AS a 

REVENUE . 

Income Tax...... got _ 18: * ny 26, a 17, a 
Sur- Se Cicsaawes ; 

40,00 


ae f33 a “m0 2,040 
N. ag. 1] sasood 2 810 
.. 122" oT 10113 31 as 3,920 





E.P. 
Other Inland. i 1, 009 106 1 10 
Tota! Inland new | om 466,975) 452,804; 39, 


7,371; 8,006 
| 29,17 23,846 

























Cc ustoms osegewnel {595,000 182,543) 178, 
592, = 172, 374 175, 246 











Total Customs & 
GD i dc creda 


Motor Duties..... 
Surplus War Stores, 150, 
Surplus Receipt: 

from Trading .. 
Post Office (Net 

Receipts) ...... 
Wireless Licences. 


Receipts from 
Sundry Loans... 
Miscell. Receipts. . 





22,000) 22,624 B08 4,7 33 


Total Ord. Rev.. eee 856, 768) cre 651 81,995 81,995 60,825 

















Sevr-BaLANCING 
Post Office. ...... 2,450 
Income Tax on 
E.P.T. Refunds! ‘ 5,113 
co eee, 3282200) 893,118 = +++ -|5282200} 895,118} 955, 317! 85,095) 68, 388 85,095 68,388 





Issues out of the 
Exchequer to meet 





payments 
(£ thousands) 
Expendi mate, | Apes | Agee 
>xpenditure mate, i 
1 1 1 Week | Week 
| | ae | ae 
1945 | 1946 1945 1946 
~~ ORDINARY 


EXPENDITURE 
Int. & Man. of 


Nat. Debt..... 490,000} 129, 124,6 2,7 3,114 
Payments to N. 

Ireland........ 20,000} 2,49 4,875 03; 2,216 
Nat. Land Fund..| 50,000 am one por ous 
Other Cons, Fund 

Services ....... pit 3,626; 3,221 ! 2 
Total... .. ee 568,000! 135,500) 132,712) 3,298) 5,332 
Supply Services . .|3318917|1600086) 985,390) 120394) 51,457 





3886917|1735587\1118102/123692 56,789 








Sece-BaLANcInG 





P.O. & Brdcasting} 120, 36,350} 38,400) 3,200} 2,450 
Income Tax on 

E.P.T. Refun | 76,266) 16,2 oi | 53 
Total ,......0s06 4007817 egies 126892 64,352 352 


A change has been made in the method of showing 
an excess of Post Office Expenditure over the a Office 
Revenue. | Such excess is now included as ord;nary 
expenditure under “ Total Supply Services” instead of 
bemg shown as up to July 24, 1943, inclusive, as a de- 
duction from ordinary revenue, 


After increasing Exchequer balances by 
£8,944 to £2,070,914, the other operations 
for the week increased the gross National 
Debt by £4,821,170 to £24,910 million. 


NET ISSUES (¢ thousands) 


BPs PS oo nicks aneteh Bids sbdhekbnatend 6,249 
P.Q,. 008 STOMGAGD 555 « bss dae dddue sh aabets se 
Housing (Temporary Accommodation) Act, 1944, 
Seption 8 (Do csc cckcecapnigdeviccabink vies 
War Damage: War Damage Commission........ 2,000 
13,549 
NET RECEIPTS (f thousands) 
War Risks Insurance Act, 1939, Section 16 (3).. 5,000 


WEEK’S CHANGES IN DEBT 
Week ending July 27, 1946 


(£000's) 
Net Recererts Net REPAYMENTS 
Defence Bds, 2,050 | Treasury Bills .... 70,571 
Savings Bds., Nat. Sa Certs. 1,100 
Pee ; 23% Nat. War Bds, 
Tax Reserve Certs. 244 | ee 950 
Other Debt :— 3% Ter. Annuities 1,548 
External ....... 4,963 — 
Ways and Means Internal.smeecce 124 
Advances ...... 485 
Treasury Deposits. 25,000 
78,915 74008 


«& 










millions) 


§10°5| eee | 2132-5 
5510] .. | 15430 
Not a 








1483 0 
1443-0 
1370 +5 









HohUSasag; 
Ga do do Cath ho * 





Ss. 

| 224-3 20 0-18 CY] 

150 225-7] 1500] 10 201 62 

150 2545] 1500] 10 1-18 & 

150 253-7 | 1500) 10 1-17 6 

150 243| 1500] 10 1-58 “8 

150 23299} 1400) 10 1-85 A 

150 2378 | 1500] 10 1% 62 

150 267°5 | 1500] 10 0°76 3 

150 268% | 1500] 10 9146 38 

150 285°7 | 1500] 10 0-20 2 

150 2679 | 1500] 10 106 “1 

150 255°7 1 1500] 10 1460 41 

150 273°3 | 1500] 10 0-79 35 

150 266-5 | 1500] 10 1-31 a 
150 210% | 1500; 10 140 42 - 
On July 26 applications at £99 17s. 5d. for bills to be 
i = Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and 
‘riday were accepted as to about 42 per cent. of the 
amount ied for and applications at higher were 
full; and at £99 17s. 6d, and to be 


week 
deposits of 25 a en Seuuheent 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 


CERTIFICATES AND 2 


% BOND 


SUBSCRIPTIO 


«& 





t 7 weeks 4} days. 
+ 34 days’ 


thousands) 


$417,800 


* 248 


weeks. § 12 weeks. 
total to June Ist, 


to July 27th prmmipe ot Seviegs Corwitates to the 


Up 
amount of {361,320,000 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 





JULY 31, 1946 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
Notes Issued : vt. Debt... 11,4459 
In Circln, ... 1386,853,312 Other Gant. 
In Bankg. De- Securities + ae 186,057 
partment .. 15,394,521 on Secs. | 812,417 
ver Coin... 6.4% 
Amt. of Fid. ee 
Catha 
t 
112s. Sd. per 
Bs woes 247,835 
1400,247,833 1400, 247,833 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 
£ £ 
Capital .. 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs.... 262,817, 
Rest... 1TT, S$ 7ea4et | Other Secs. . 
Public Deps.*. ToeLeas Discounts and 
Depa: | Seounities.... 2513099 
: tes... 5,133,27 
sosee 238,742,105 2 
Other Accts... 54,436,955 40,970,672 
———_——_ | Notes........ 13,394,521 
293,179,060 | Gold & Silver 
Coin........ 1,353,080 
318,546,150 318,546,150 
® Incl E , Savings Banks, Commissi 
of National Debt "Dividend Accounts. ae 
COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
(£ millions) 









1370 thei 61384 


296+, 23-7, 134 


eseee 


won - Saleen a depart- |1319 - 








eee eee eee eee be 2 

awe neces 10- 108+ 15 

oud veceveens ea 17-4 2 

sigan derediech 30-82} 300-9 303 

eesececs 31-1 25-1) lt 

% | % i % 
Proportion ””............ 9 6) 81 449 
Pa rerament debt is FTL 015,100 ; capital £14,553,000. 
Fiduciary issue raised from £1,350 million to {1,40 

million on December 10. 1945. 
PROVINCIAL BANKING 
& thousands 

Aggregate 

from Jan. 1 to 

uly | July 

wy =" 

1945 19% 





Birmingham”... 


114 

§2,321 | 89,162 

Bradford. ......0. 53,577 69,507 
Bristol. .......s00 20,754 21,145 
in ccsvets chase 21260 | 28,187 
Leeds .......000- 37,432 | 42,104 
Leicester....... ‘ 416 | 32,519 
ek nuked 158,204 | 188,615 

hoses ; 103,113 | 128,372 
Newcastle........ 874 | 63,632 
Nottingham...... 14,413 | 17,458 
aot. 28,422 | 32,37! 
sake 5,886 | 6,472 
ere 


& 
4 


26,139 | 574,672 | 719,55) 
eat 
10,392 eee | 309,465 








E ECO? 


OV 


US 


12 US.F.R 
Resou! 
icertifs. on | 


rom lreasury 


al reserves . 
al ¢ ash reser 
al U.S Govt 
al Joans and 
a] resources 


LIABIL 


R notes in ¢ i 


ess mr. banl 


. bank res. de 


t. deposits . 
al deposits > 
al liabilities 
arve ratio.. 


BANK AND 
REFsot 


bnetary gold | 


asury & ban 


LiaBul 


bney in circul 


pasury cash 


USTRA 


Ass 

jd and bala 
tralian cow 
vt. and oth 
r assets.. 


ther liabilitic 


THE M 
ce in th 
avy pay 
currenc 
e consic 
bmbined 
ace with 
the wee 
lief has 
ficial bu 
e last d 
antial p 
D earlier 


The Ba 
986 “8 1 
Dte circu 
hen it ar 
d advai 

arket ct 
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OVERSEAS BANK BANK OF FRANCE BANK OF BELGIUM 
RETURNS Million Francs Million Belgian Frs. 
ee 7 Oe ee ee ae ee j " | a 
US FEDERAL RESERVE _ July July | july Jnty = July | July 
? ’ } ’ | ’ » | ’ j ’ 
Million $’s : ASsETs 1945 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 Assets | 1945 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 
10 5 the. Chie Bs os 75,151) 94,817 94,817| £4,817 en bs prone ceussaperys ie a a 33,230 
—— scounts anc exchange .......... 3350) 4, 3,963} 3,695 
| Sh advances............ | 26.443] 73,689] 73,623) « Private loans and accounts..| 568, 4,062) 4.559; 3.675 
8 2 USER, Bawes | July | Joly Jaly | July Advances to Staie "| pen tee bE 26.2052. | 41,832) 48,062) 48.677 48.797 
: so ’ , 'y y 4 Wb i668 500, 2: | i } ’ 
ie | _ aie ont oom, see) real wal wah (a) In occupation costs. | 426,000) 426000) 426 000) 926000 LIABILITIES 
— pom Treasury ..++++++++ | 190401 18212! 18110, 18°107 to} Treasury advances .| 19,750) 16,850) 24,000) 17,500 POY, 5:5 bie cat. bes is vcd 60,171; 72,505; 73,205) 72,319 
3 al reserves shat "apa! ‘ar ot 300 (c) Fixed advances*...| 54,508} 59.450! 59/450) 59 450 (a) Govt. accounts ....... 4, 844 827) 824 
a ES Cove, sees... 12211) 21,569) 23, 394] 23,230] 23,652 ; | ens (b) Private accounts......| 3,874 S343] 3554 3,306 
al loans and S€CS.-+++ +++ ee ee aTy 2h) | Notes . ee 6a i ata onlkddc lial eet mohosaias comenllleccitleaiton 
a] TESOUTCES «cece eeeees Z . 4, Deposits total : : : : . 51'093) ’ | ’ ' : of 
7 LIABILITIES mi (a) Govt, acoouts | S| te neal ane 
7 eee 25,194 24,282 24977 24,185 (b) Other accounts we 50,320] 49,686 54,899| =8,549 BANK OF CANADA 
ess mr. bank FS. ..+40+- 150) iealaaeininliedinics pase: Seppe ioe ; 
. bank res. dep... .+.+++++ 14,699! 15,889! 15,967 15,877 * Including obligations of the State relating to the Bank eoncttiaibainabanion Bayon ‘Can. $’s 
it. deposits ...--seeeeees 593, 664, 515, 674 of Belgium’s Gold deposit—5,003 (1946), 9,446 (1945). l 
it Is brates 2200000000 41,995 44,337) 44.694] 46,754 | July | July, | Saty | July 
’ a ADINTICS 2c eee e ere wee ’ ’ , $ ’ 
cove gate. .<cnusnaealie 46°1%5)43 296 432% 429% CENTRAL BANK OF IRELAND ‘ Assrrs | 1945 | 1946 | 1946 L.* 
’ eserve : Goldt Sah Seth es fen 
i Bank axp TREASURY et 3 __ MiBion £'s “ Other 174-40} 2-03] “i-84|_ 1-84 
44 ESOURCE £ navi, avast EEE “56) . . . 
— Inetary gold stock. +... 2. 20,212 20,271 20,271) 20,269 bart jam Ta “a rn epe neat ence 
o asury & bank eurrency...| 4,144) 4,537) 4,538) 4,539 21. | 6. July July Liapiatins 
: ail saoealsa ver | SM eee nosed Sb BG by 10S | Benen: ‘Dow ovi | 9g eae "as 3) e8- 
fH ) bney in circulation. ....... 26,926; 28,335) 28,241: 28,187 British Govt. secs. ......... 28 67, 33 .39| 33-39} 33-39 Chartered banks ....... | 423-10) 512- 492 -69) 523-88 
7H pasury cash and dep. ..... 2.875 — _ 2,937 Sterling balances........... 1-07, 0-981 0-93) 1-03 , r | 
7 “ais | t+ Gold and foreign exchange transferred to Fereig mn 
nets Notes i nee Exchange Control Board against securities. . 
USTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH— OCOD — wow a} «5 32 “40 37 -20| 37-19) 37-44 
CENTRAL BANK 
Million £A’s SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 
Million £’s Million rupees 
a June | July | July | Ju — ae 
uly 24, 1, 8, iy | July | June | July { July | July 
3 Assets 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 June | May) May | June , 5, | 12 | (19 
oi Jd and balances abroad. . .|203 -98/198 -75 199 -36|204 -77 Assets ion S| | Assets 1945 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 
tralian COIN ..2.....e00. 3-19) 5°78) 3-80) 3-81 Gold coin and bullion 1105 ae ote tare 1946 Gold coin & bullion .} 444) 444, 444) 444) 444 
vt. and other securities. .-/411 31/428 09/420 -401412 03. | Bills discounted....-.......| 26-141 32-81) 29-56) axon | papel com nwsacceeel 4257) 167) 167 66) _ 172 
is af AS8EtS. eevee -+seo] 15-17) 15-29 15-51) 13-35 | Invest. and otigr securities. .| 94-801122-07)122-56118-27 | Sterling sccunties. ._} 10-3431 1 s60l 11 seat 1p ool Iioes 
4 Lust’ | Udine Ind. Govt. rup. secs...| '578| "578| "s18} 578 
” Hes oan cane ceede 196-96 98-18 198 -43197-68 | Notes incirculation......... instal sheeted aeetel on ee Se ee ee 196, 4 249) 217 
yt jading bank deposits : Deposits: Government .,..| 7-46) 32-38) 30-35) 22- 
04 a) Special Micacicl . -11,260 - . | 22 89 LiaBiities 
3 RS Soca Pat aa ee aes Baga voor ASB ABaKS 2618128649 | Nowe circulation 23 3612.38 12 0612.20 12.20 
y Ss Mebtiion. 02. "ere" has. : ; : Jthers ......... 5-98} 5-14) 5-23; 5° : Govt. ....| 3,400) 4,795! 4,771) 4,887| 4,912 
r liabilities Po 18/163 -78|149 -71;145 -52 Reserve ratio........... ee O46 0% 46 -2% |45 -9% Banks .... 686| 1,063; 1,120} 1,080} 1,057 
a | | Reserve ratio ....... 193 -6% 194 +1% 194 “1% 194 +1% 194 0% 
a4 
00 2 , 
624 : 
4 (Continued from page 197), NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 
25:1 
as FINANCE AND BANKING ‘ia 1 tied tek | oe | das A elk as 
| New York on 24, 2: 
a THE MONEY MARKET.—A heavy turnover of funds has taken iss | ines | dom | Sete | tote | see tie 
im ce in the money market this week, the banks’ making-up operations, aso 
400 avy payments for Treasury Deposit receipts and large withdrawals | ¢.4)..._ | i 
currency by the public being the main ingredients of the situation. | London .. “34's ane 
e considerable turnover of funds attendant on the turn of the month | Montreal . nbd ‘B15 | 96 ‘3 
bined with the approach of the August bank holiday has taken cid eee 25 -15t 
ace within a barely adequate volume of bank cash and on most days | Rio de Nonuee Ee oR 
2 the week conditions in the short loan market have been stringent. | Lisbon ...... ieupeoue 4-05 
'. flief has had to be sought in official sales of early August bills to the oe ae tos eeevenes 9-20 
nl ficial buyer and these have taken place on a considerable scale. On | Brussels ....°°°7*"""* 3! mn 2 
ly e last day of July some relief was provided to the market by sub- | Paris ................ 0-843 
is ential purchases of October bills by the big bank which had made 
i PD earlier in the week. + Free Rate. § Basic. 
182 The Bank return shows the circulation at the new record level of 
_ 386 8 million or £10 -3 million higher on the week. The rise in the 
0 pte circulation was smaller than in the comparable week of last year 
104 hen it amounted to about £14 million. A rise of £5 million in discounts FINANCING EXPENDITURE 
a d advances is the result of transactions between the Bank and non- , ‘ 
312 a ket customers. It does not indicate that the miracle of the market The following table summarises the Exchequer returns to 
62 ing “in the Bank” has recurred. July 27th, and shows the respective shares of revenue and borrow- 
3m ing i i iture. it wn a i 
cH TEs, LOMDOR.— Tne rates led on July SL, 1M6— ing in — SG : ae oe sho $ Net are given after 
590 ;.4 months, 4% ; 6 mon reasury Bills : 2 months, ing paym P 










aaj, 5mon ths, $-A%. T 
= its Falt ‘Daprday money, fi, Short Loaan 44, Bank deve 


ee ee 
gold —_ 

; the ; mail 4-02}-033. Canada. $ to 
yunce {02-04 mail transfers, 4 .” Switzeriand. to £ eats Sane 
= 1996-20-00 a Ope, Fas, eatee yore 7 oben. 
ullion Francs } Denmark. ‘Kr. 19-32-36. Sas 


(£ thousands) 

Total Sateey Expenditure.... 1,118,102 , Total Ordinary Revenue ....... 840,651 

New Si unds...... idee 3,383 | Loans Raised :— 
Loans — % Defence Bonds (net) ..... 16,317 
Nat. Savings Certs. (net)...... 3,150 3% Defence Bonds (net) ...... 85,159 
Conversion Loan, 1945.... 75 % Nat War Bonds, 1954-56. 25 
Conversion Loan, 1944-49 30,639 Savings Bonds, 1964-67... 417,855 
Nat. War Bonds, 1945-47. 156,497 3% Savings Bonds, 1965-75... 51 
Annuities..... 9,527 % Terminable Annuities.... 250,000 
# Debt ” :-— . ax Reserve Certs. (net)...... 4,153 


Internal ..........seeee002 _12,477 “Other Debt ” :— 
payments....+s.0« External............- - 121,934 
Decrease in Balances 1,156 


rr 


ee 














AGGREGATE ASSETS 
at 3ist March, 1945 
£74,425,576 





Established over 80 years 









Represented at over 200 points 
in New Zealand end at Melbourne, 
Victoria; Sydney. New South Wales; 

Suva, Fiji; Apia, Samea. 
Head Office: WELLINGTON, N.Z. 
P. L. Porter, General Manager. & 





EDINBURGH 
esto. 


LONDON OFFICES: 37, Nicholas Lane, &.C.4; and 
18/20, Regent Street, Piccadilly Circus, S.W.1. 
Every description of Banking Service undertakes. 


YOUR CANADIAN SALES 


INCREASED 


Canadian progress has been so swift, and development so Mate. 
that the a of Canada as a market may not be fully 
recognised even by those now doing business with thet country. 
If you are interested in having more specific data regarding 


the Canadian market we shall be glad to provide up-to-date 


The Canadian Bank of Commerce, 


Incorporated in Canada in 1867 with Limited Liability. 
2, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. Head Office: TORONTO. 


Over 500 Branches Across Canada. 


CAN 


THE 


BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA. 


(Incorporated in Canada with Limited Liability.) 
Established 1832. 
General Office: Toronto, Canada. 


. Paid-up Capital. n. se sce, ese, as, $12,000,000 
Reserve Fun wn > . $24,000,000 
Total Assets over . peel eee ane te + $600,000,000 
Special facilities are evailable to the public Satiiate the Branches 
al to business with Newfoundtand, 


inican. Republic, Jamaica and the United States . 


Address enquiries to London Branch: 
108, OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.2. 
E, C. MacLeop, Manager. 


XPERIMENTAL | ‘AND DEVELOPMENT 


EXECUTIV. mB woquivea in 
‘4 connection with certain important new developments in furniture 
design, in. which it is intended to extend the use of me mat 


other than. wood. — Applicants should be able to. — 
experience ith production, | 

artistic sense os i - four-figure salary mere 
quoting - C197, Labour Y oah National Service, 
and Scientific 672, York House,- Ki 
application form, which” ed _by August 


returpes 
. LASTICS: —Export 
China and India 
establishment of. 
basis.—Details in st 
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Printed in Great Britain by” St. ‘oO 
_.. @& Brettenham House, Lancaster 
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1946. ° 


wertu! “interests and connections in 
with manufacturers with view to 
countries on royalty or sharing 

to Box 278, 










THE ECONOMIST, August 3, ing 


LIMITED 


Lloyds Bank 
ts) 





EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE 
DEPABTMENT 


Why impose upon relations and friends the 
onerous duty of acting as your Executors and 
Trustees when Lloyds Bank can offer you the 
services of their expert organization for dealing 
with your estate at a moderate cost? 

Before making your Will or creating a Trust, why 
not obtain full particulars of such services from 
one of the Offices of the Executor and Trustee 
Department or from any Branch of the Bank? 





HEAD OFFICE: 7I LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 








NO] 
REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. } 
Chief Office : OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, | f 
ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS £15,600,000 
ASSETS EXCEED £92,000,000 | 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED £173,900,000 } 
(1945 Accounts) e 
cee 
So ewe: 6 1637 
OSLO, 
AM 





NORWAY | | 


Eranches ; Larvik, Lillesand, Mandal, Porsgrunn, Risor 

Solor (Flisa), Tonsberg. 

Every Description of Banking Business transacted 
Correspondenc« invited 


Arendai, 


cpomnnass 6 


DOMINION € OF )F CANADA 
TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT INSCRIBED en ~~ 


For the p of preparing the Interest Warrants due 
1946, on the e- -mentioned foan the BALANCES will be atateK a 
the evening of the 2nd mber, ‘owe. after which date the stock wil 
be transferred ex-divid 


For the Bank of Montreal, Financial — of the Government of tlt 
Dominion of Canada in London. 
D. HARPER, Manage. 


ft ‘Threadneedle Street, -E.C.2. 1st August, ‘1946. 


UNIVERSITY OF READING 
TMENT. OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 


applications are. are invited som avalos for two posts as RESEARG 
ANTS+one for work in land utilization re = o work @ 
-agricultural -statistics. 


the meee stat 
researeh is necessary. Salary accord ing to Ministry ot ‘Agriculture? 
sonanaes Serv to, Te 


scale for the vseucavig: Agricultural 
Application made not later than fugues ts Bist, eri 
Professor of - guitare ral Economics, University Redland 
Road, Reading, from whom furt further barticulars may be Mbtained. 
(SAAR TERE ACCOUNTANT, “26, ‘Public School. 
large Cit a firm, present salary £1,000 
nea ned = retary, Accountant or Financ 
organiza en in 
machine Senin secretarial : 
box 2° ee sand commercial kngwindine. _.Good pros 























Managing “clerk ¥ 
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cnnteolir to larg 


ee ce ite aa 3 c ea 
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Lid. 72/18, "lest vest London E.c.4. 


tHe: FEZ: Pte WAY ty Ti Booman, Niwseers, 1 
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